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DOUGAL ORME MALCOLM 


Y the death of Dougal Malcolm THe Rounp Taste has lost another of 
the dwindling band of its founders. Malcolm was born in 1877. He was 
the son of Mr. William Rolle Malcolm, a partner in the Banking House of 
Messrs. Coutts, his mother being a daughter of Lord Charles Wellesley. He 
was a King’s Scholar at Eton and at Oxford his career was distinguished. 
He matriculated at New College, took a double First in Classical Moderations 
and in Literae Humaniores, and in 1899 was elected, like his father before 
him, to a prize fellowship at All Souls College, of which at his death he was 
senior fellow. Next year he took first place in the Civil Service examinations 
and entered the Colonial Office, where he remained till he went in 1905 to 
South Africa with Lord Selborne. 

He was twice married. In 1910 he married Claire Stopford, we to his very 
great grief died in 1920. In 1923 he married Lady Evelyn Farquhar, the 
widow of Colonel Francis Farquhar, who survives him. 

For the 45 years of its existence Malcolm had been an active member of 
the Editorial Committee of THE Rounp Tasie. He was not an original 
member of the group who have since become known as “Lord Milner’s 
Kindergarten” in South Africa; but he served a short apprenticeship as 
private secretary to Lord Milner when on leave in England at the end of the 
war, before going to South Africa in the same capacity with Lord Selborne, 
Milner’s successor as High Commissioner and Governor General, in 1905. 
His arrival, however, added one more to the considerable number of New 
College men who were serving under Lord Milner, and from then onwards 
he played a very active part in all the Kindergarten’s efforts during succeed- 
ing years to help forward the project of South African union. Malcolm 
remained with Lord Selborne in South Africa during the latter’s whole term 
of service in that country from 1905 to 1910. Thereafter for a year he was in 
Ottawa as secretary to Lord Grey, the Governor General of Canada. In 1912 
he joined H.M. Treasury in London. In the next year, however, he became 
a director of the British South Africa Company (the Chartered Company) 
and from that time till now it was in this sphere that his life’s work was done. 

In 1937 he became President of the Chartered Company, of which he 
published a short history to commemorate its Jubilee in 19§9. In the course 
of years he became also a director of many other South African and Rhodesian 
companies. He made many journeys to Rhodesia, and was active in the 
affairs of all his companies. In 1926 he was appointed by the Government to 
be Chairman of the Committee on Education and Industry, and in 1928 he 
was a member of the British Economic Mission to Australia. In 1938 he was 
created a K.C.M.G. 

Malcolm was that very rare combination of a great scholar and successful 
man of business, deeply interested not only in his own profession but in all 
literary affairs and, indeed, in all public questions as well. He was so excep- 
tional a scholar that for years he acted on any necessary occasion as a “ghost 
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writer” of Latin orations needed by friends of his, who, whatever their high 
distinction, were not so gifted as he in a knowledge of dead languages. 

No one had a greater host of friends, no one had a more passionate loyalty 
to Eton and to Oxford nor a greater affection and devotion to his friends. 
He was by nature exceptionally sociable and gregarious. He delighted in the 
company of All Souls College and since, in addition to other accomplish- 
ments, he possessed a good voice he was chosen to succeed Archbishop 
Lang as Lord Mallard and to sing at All Souls Gaudies the ancient Mallard 
Song of the College. He was perhaps the most constant attendant for many 
years at the monthly dinners of the Literary Society. Advancing years never 
clouded his instinctive understanding of the young; he rejoiced in his great 
popularity with them and their readiness to make him their confidant. At his 
last birthday party, only a few weeks before his death, he was as always sur- 
rounded by a merry and affectionate company of his wife’s grandchildren and 
their contemporaries. He was full to the brim of Christian charity, never 
speaking ill of anyone and only too ready to find excuses for the lapses, and 
even the sins, of others. 

His memory was prodigious, his mind clear and logical. Sloppy thought in 
others was an irritant even to his forgiving nature. With his talents and charm 
he was a delightful friend and companion, affectionate, humorous and witty. 

His verbal felicities enlivened the political discussions at the editorial board 
of THE Rounp Tasre. A banking member tried to explain the new term 
“hot money” for investments capable of rapid transfer in case of financial 
crisis. “I see,” said Malcolm, “hot money is money with cold feet.” His 
older friends treasured the memory of an incident of undergraduate days, 
when he had hired a horse which bolted with him down the road which 
passes Christ Church. A drover cried out “Mind my sheep”, to which Mal- 
colm, as he flashed past replied, “He is an hireling and careth not for the 


From Nuwes Relictae, the little volume of English, Latin, and Greek epi- 
grams and translations which he published in 1926 may be selected the 
following rendering of a political jest then current: 


When round for public works we look 
Two pressing jobs at once appear: 

To dam for ever Beaver Brook 

And drain the mud from Rother Mere. 


. 
In Malcolm’s hands this became: 


Utile quid patriae fiat fortasse requiris ? 
His pluris non est utilitatis opus : 

Castoris alveolis aeternum opponere claustrum 
Et Rotheri luteos purificare lacus 


His colleagues deeply lament his going. They will not cease to miss the 
wisdom, experience and discernment of a colleague, and above all the com- 
panionship of a very dear friend. 
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Lord Malvern, Prime Minister of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, authorizes the publica- 
tion of the following paragraphs, originally contained in a private letter written by him 
to the Editor from Salisbury on September 27. 

There is no doubt Dougie Malcolm played a very great part in developing 
this part of Africa. A scholar, a financier, tempered by statesmanship, he was 
to us indispensable at times. As you know, he negotiated the royalty agree- 
ment on minerals in Northern Rhodesia. The Northern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment, pressed by Mr. (now Sir Roy) Welensky, took the attitude that the 
royalties could not go on for ever and furthermore that a portion should be 
surrendered forthright for the development of the country. Dougie Malcolm 
appreciated the point and made an agreement of great benefit to Northern 
Rhodesia and so carried on the tradition of the first President of the B.S.A. 
Co., C. J. Rhodes, by using some of the funds derived from mining for the 
benefit and development of Rhodesia, and led his shareholders to agree 
with him. 

His attitude in regard to the Railways was realistic and helpful. He knew 
that the Rhodesia Railways after the 1939-45 war required more capital than 
the private company could raise on reasonable terms, and so he agreed to 
sell to Southern Rhodesia at a reasonable price to enable the country to get 
on with development, again carrying his shareholders with him. 

When the Rhodesia Railways were nationalized the Portuguese Govern- 
ment considered that they could not allow their railway from Umtali to 
Beira to remain in private ownership, although the Railway Companies 
responsible did not want to sell. Dougie Malcolm negotiated a fair agreement 
—fair to the Companies, fair to the Portuguese Government and fair to the 
inland territories served by the Beira link with the sea. 

Dougie Malcolm considered, as did most representatives of finance, that 
Southern Rhodesia should join the Union of South Africa when the Chartered 
Company surrendered the administration, and for many years was opposed to 
amalgamation of the two Rhodesias, although he had been in favour of such 
an amalgamation when the B.S.A. Co. administered both territories. In more 
recent years he had been a complete convert to amalgamation, so much so 
that I know he was disappointed by the adoption of a Federal Government 
rather than a unitary type. 

His goodwill and assistance to the two Rhodesias separately, and later 
federated, is something for which all good Rhodesians have every cause to 
be grateful, seeing that he contributed greatly to the Federation’s present 
state of advancement. There is no doubt he had a great affection for the two 
countries which at one time were administered by the Company of which he 


was President. I can only end by saying I had a very deep respect and affection 
for Dougie Malcolm. 


LIONEL CURTIS 


With the deepest regret THe Rounp Taste records the death, on 
November 24, 1955, of the senior survivor of its founders, Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, aged 83. A memoir will appear in the next issue. 
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CONSERVATISM AND THE FUTURE 
OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW SESSION 


R. BUTLER’s autumn budget is perhaps not to be taken as the acknow- 
ledgement of extreme emergency, which has hitherto been the usual 
reason for such a departure from the annual routine of finance. Rather does 
it indicate that this is the true beginning of t! : new session and the work of 
the new Parliament, the sittings before the s. mer recess having been little 
more than an opportun ty to assess the result of the general election and 
allow the captain of the ship of State to take the measure of the new crew. 
Even that preliminary stage can scarcely be said to be passed until Sir 
Anthony Eden has made the reconstruction of his Ministry which is generally 
understood to be in prospect. 
More than a quarter of a century has passed since the fall of Stanley 
Baldwin’s second administration, the last purely Conservative Government 
to meet the House of Commons with a secure majority and the chance to 
plan with reasonable certainty for four or more years of uninterrupted power. 
In that time a new Conservatism has been shaped, as a living party is con- 
stantly shaped, by the interaction of the thought of its own young men and 
the external pressure of its adversaries; and it is in these coming months of 
definition that the course for the long voyage on which the party is embarked 
has to be firmly set. There are indications that the ship may soon be sailing 
into head winds of greater force than have been lately experienced. An article* 
in the present issue of THE RouND TABLE expresses the foreboding of some 
financiers lest the economic dangers of the hour may prove to be less amenable 
to British control than the chronic tendency to overspend our national 
income, which the autumn budget is designed to correct. There are signs, 
not infallible but ominous to those with unhappy memories of the great 
collapse of 1929-31, that we may soont have to confront a world-wide reces- 
sion of trade, to which our own economy will have to adapt itself. At the 
same time the political horizon of international affairs remains as dark as 
ever. The second Geneva conference of 1955 has confirmed the judgment 
expressed in our last issue on the morrow of the first: that while there was 
no reason to doubt that both sides now genuinely desired peace, the opening 
of concrete negotiations would show that the new conciliatory temper had 
mitigated none of the old intractable conflicts of interest. The recent irruption 
of Russian influence into the Middle East is a fresh warning that while 
Soviet diplomacy explores the possibility of a truce, Soviet political strategy 
does not relax the rigour of the cold war. 
In this situation of home and foreign affairs the Conservative Government 
has to lay its long-term plans. It is bound to remain true to the inherited 
principle of the party, fostering the cohesion of the Commonwealth and 


* See “The World Economy in 1956”, p. 9. 
+ But see the postscript on page 16. 
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maintaining a position of authority and leadership among the nations. At the 
same time it has fully accepted the social revolution of the age, which draws 
part of its impulse from a Conservative tradition going back at least to 
Disraeli, and to which living Conservative Ministers who were members of 
the war-time coalition have notably contributed. The test of the new Con- 
servatism is in its ability to combine these two elements. 

The need for British leadership in Europe has never been greater than it 
is likely to be during the term of office of Sir Anthony Eden’s Government. 
All attempts to find a common language with the Soviet having failed, it is 
now necessary to shape NATO as a central institution in the world of de 
facto coexistence. This means first and foremost guiding Western Germany 
to its new place among the nations. The unhappy story of Western relations 
with the Communist Powers, from the Berlin airlift to the Korean armistice, 
which is a chapter in all our lives, has scarcely been realized as belonging to 
the life of the German people; nor can they be expected to appreciate the 
great movements which have been transforming the aspect of Asia and 
Africa in the past decade. They have now to resume their place among the 
world Powers in a changed world, and among their former enemies it will 
be to this country that they will look for their most effective sponsor. At the 
same time it falls to Great Britain to be the chief interpreter to the United 
States of a Europe that has disappointed all American hopes for a resolution, 
by federal or other means, of its ancestral feuds, and yet will continue to 
depend upon the ballast of a strong American participation in its affairs for 
any stability it can hope to achieve. 

But while it is an international interest that Great Britain, linked with the 
Commonwealth, shall retain and exert its authority in Europe, it is as always 
true that effective influence abroad depends upon strength at home. The 
position of the mother country as the focus of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, which is the source of its power, has to be surveyed afresh in the 
light of the economic changes that have taken place within British society. 
Spending power has been transferred on a gigantic scale from the few to the 
many, and the effect in external relations must be profound. In order to 
maintain our status in the Commonwealth and through the Commonwealth 
in the world, we ought, according to traditional Conservative ideas, to be in 
a position to invest about £300,000,000 a year overseas—in addition to 
bearing the heavy burden of modern defence. It was the function of the old 
ruling class at the heart of the Empire thus to pump the financial life blood 
through its arteries. The new ruling class makes a quite different demand on 
the economy. Its direction is coming more and more to be controlled by the 
spending of the people employed in the great prosperous industries of the 
post-war boom, of which engineering and the many branches of chemical 
manufacture are outstanding. The earnings of these people yield them a 
surplus over the bare cost of living which makes them collectively capable 
of investment by no means inferior to that of the old ruling class. But it is 
not pumped into the Empire. Their claim is for their share in the good things 
of life, as those are estimated by the taste of the new middle class—for 
television sets, refrigerators, washing-machines, small motor-cars. It is this 
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new mass demand at home that makes the new factor influencing policy 
abroad. There is little sign in the autumn budget that its sheer strength is yet 
appreciated; and Mr. Butler’s adjustments of taxation, designed to improve 
the immediate balance of payments by diverting more manufactured goods 
into the export market, are scarcely relevant to the larger and more funda- 
mental problem. The immediate reaction of the Trades Union Congress, 
claiming in effect that the national need shall not be permitted to restrain the 
spending power of the wage-earner, is a reminder of the strength of the 
force that has to be met. 

The sincerity of the Conservative intention to work with the social revolu- 
tion and not against it is not in doubt; what has not yet been adequately 
thought out is how the intention is to be put into practice, how in fact the 
new economic force of the masses is to be harnessed to the task of maintain- 
ing the position of Great Britain as a great Power. Every effort to reconcile 
the two ideals tends at present to come into immediate collision with this 
insistent will to consume. No doubt part of the solution is to be sought by 
means of greater productivitv, which at present is increasing less fast here 
than in the United States, whose rate of improvement in turn is less fhan that 
of the Soviet Union. But productivity alone will not resolve the dilemma, 
for the temptations to consume will certainly expand still further with it* Nor 
is it easy to maintain the incentive to saving unless public opinion can be 
soon reassured that it is possible to pursue the policy of full employment 
without paying the price in a continuous decline in the value of meney. We 
are precluded from following the example of the Soviet, who have built up 
their external strength by direct veto on all consumption at home by which 
it might be sapped. Since we cannot constrain our consumers, we have to 
educate them. That is the next stage of the social revolution. The constructive 
impulse that was contributed to the revolution by the LabourrParty is for the 
time being plainly exhausted. With a perplexed and irtesolute Opposition, it 
is now for the Conservative Party to carry the movement on its next stage 
forward. “We must educate our masters”,* was Robert Lowe’s warning on 
the enfranchisement of new classes by the Reform Bill of 1867. That is again 
the mission of the party, but first it has to think out afresh the teaching it 


wishes to convey. Four years in office will rot be too long for the work that 
needs to be done. 


* The conventionalized summary of a rather more elaborate utterance. 


THE WORLD ECONOMY IN 1956 
LATE STAGES OF AN INDUSTRIAL BOOM 


ESPITE the almost unbounded optimism expressed by the financial 

writers, and by economists both inside and outside government circles 
in most countries of the world, there are numerous reasons for regarding the 
economic outlook with distrust and even foreboding. 

The kind of optimism so widespread amongst the business community 
today is rarely objective. Economic man is in many ways very like a sheep. 
While at times he is unduly burdened with the memory of past experiences, 
he is easily swung over to a mood in which the lessons of history are either 
forgotten or dismissed as being irrelevant to the modern world. Today’s 
optimism is compounded of both these elements, and neither attitude is wise. 

The present situation of the world economy can be described quite simply 
and unequivocally. We have been witnessing the later stages of a classical 
industrial boom. Whether comparison is made with the greatest of all booms 
which collapsed in September 1929, with the period of growing prosperity 
which ended in the recession of 1937/38, or with the great upsurges in econo- 
mic activity which were a periodical feature of the pre-1914 economies of 
the United States and Western Europe, the points of resemblance greatly 
outweigh the points of difference. The latter, indeed, concern the absence of 
speculative fever in the security and real-estate markets rather than the 
activity of the productive economy. 

In Western Europe the recent upsurge began after a somewhat patchy 
period of malaise in 1952, while in the United States it dates from the summer 
of last year. As in all previous periods of the kind, the chief characteristic of 
the early stages was a rapid acceleration in the activity of the industries 
producing capital goods and durable consumer goods. Projects for expand- 
ing productive enterprise multiplied on every hand, the construction in- 
dustries throve under a growing demand for both commercial and industrial 
premises and housing, and the rate of capital investment was stimulated by 
credit expansion. Both in Europe and in the United States, unemployment 
declined continuously, personal incomes rose and consumer spending rose 
likewise. In the United States and the United Kingdom, however, consumer 
expenditures were continually inflated by the use of credit facilities; the 
demand for private housing was based on the availability of mortgages, and 
the demand for consumer durables was enhanced by the availability of instal- 
ment credit. Almost imperceptibly this early stage of the boom merged into 
a characteristic later stage. Wage demands were continuous and met with 
little resistance. Scarcities of raw materials became widespread, and the steel 
and non-ferrous metal industries were engaged to capacity. The pace of the 
advance began to alarm the Authorities, and these made adjustments to their 
financial policies designed to curb the excessive demands being made on 
their respective economies. Interest rates began to rise all over the world, 
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attempts were made to check the expansion of bank credit, housing loans 
were restricted and made more expensive, and in the United Kingdom 
restrictions were placed on the expansion of hire-purchase facilities. The 
reactions of the Authorities may have differed in detail between one country 
and another, but there is no mistaking the familiar resemblance to the actions 
of governments and banking authorities in all similar situations in the past. 
And as in the past, the attempts to damp down the rate of expansion have 
for a time appeared to be of little avail. 

In view of the rate at which changes can occur, it seems advisable to out- 
line in some detail the situation as it appears at the time when this article is 
being written. It is now the end of October. Certain signs of weakness have 
appeared in a number of economies, but they are no more than straws in the 
wind. In general, business continues to expand in Europe and America alike. 
Industrial production breaks new records with every month that passes, 
profits are still rising (though at a slower rate than before), unemployment 
is still at minimum levels and order books are full to overflowing. Manufac- 
turers’ inventories in the United States are rising, but their ratio to sales is 
still declining, while stocks of many raw materials are apparently at minimum 
levels. The steel industries of the world are producing at maximum capacity, 
and have every reason to expect the pressure of demand to continue for at 
least six months ahead. Known projects for capital expenditure make it clear 
that in most industrial countries construction work on the expansion of 
productive facilities will be higher in the last quarter of 1955 than in any 


earlier quarter of the year, and probable that there will be a further increase 
in the first quarter of 1956. 


Warnings from the Past 


| ie the face of this situation it is hardly surprising that a high degree of 
optimism should prevail amongst the business community. Such optimism 
has always been a characteristic feature of similar booms in the past. It is 
instructive, however, to observe how little confidence can be placed in it as 
an indication that the future health of the economy is assured. In 1929 and 
1937 the market reports in The Economist, whether from New York or Lon- 
don, reflected a similar optimism right up to, and even after, the months in 
which economic activity began to decline. No cloud could be seen on the 
horizon until the storm had actually burst. The case of the 1937/38 recession 
is particularly interesting, since the stock market in London began to decline 
as early as November 1936, and the New York market followed in February 
1937. Share prices sagged steadily month after month, and in retrospect it is 
clear that this was the first warning that the days of the boom were numbered. 
Nevertheless, commentators at the time clearly regarded the behaviour of 
the stock market as being quite unconnected with the future course of the 
economy. When the market first gave way, it was said that “a technical 
correction was overdue”. As the market continued to sag, the financial 
writers moved over to the argument that “the recent fall in industrials had 
been overdone”. After a month of falling prices, rational explanations were 
no longer attempted; there were plaintive references to “uncertainty” and 
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“nerves”, and the market was accused of disregarding universally excellent 
business reports. Anyone who doubted the existence of prosperity was ad- 
jured to read the speeches at recent company meetings. A lone voice, how- 
ever, now drew attention to the effect of rising interest rates, and asked 
whether rising costs in general might not soon be eating into profit margins. 
Five months after the turn in the London market and three months after 
that in New York, one commentator questioned whether mere “technical 
factors” were still sufficient to describe the behaviour of the market, and 
asked whether it might not be “half-consciously discounting a major cyclical 
turn in industry”. In May 1937, however, business news was still excellent, 
and there was a reference by a New York correspondent to “exaggerated 
fears of a business recession”. The fall in the markets, however, had by 
now put many speculators in a difficult position; there was forced selling, 
and the commentators came in again with references to “the necessity for 
further technical clearing-up”. The market continued downwards, and com- 
mentators found one reason after another in rapid succession to explain 
away a phenomenon they found incomprehensible. There were references to 
labour disputes and credit conditions, to “the enervating influences of holi- 
days to come”, and to a vague “unwillingness to increase commitments”, 
but the end of the boom was still quite unforeseen. The first sign of impend- 
ing trouble picked up by The Economist and commented on with foreboding 
did not appear until June, a month which in retrospect can be seen as the 
first in which there was a general decline in economic activity in the United 
States; the sign in question was a fall in sales of motor-cars in the United 
States during the preceding month. Towards the end of June, a firm of 
London stockbrokers came out with a pamphlet headed “The Slump Obses- 
sion; A Prevalent Delusion”. This pamphlet described fears of recession as 
the product of “disordered imaginations”, but the general recession in the 
United States had by then already begun. Business continued good in the 
United Kingdom until much later in the year, and the recession when it came 
was neither prolonged nor severe, thanks to the influence of rearmament. 
In the United States, however, production declined to two-thirds of its peak 
level, and a million men were thrown out of employment. 

The experience of 1937 can be taken as fairly representing the final six or 
eight months preceding an economic recession. Except in cases such as the 
speculative “boom and bust” of 1919 and 1929, when the excesses of specula- 
tive fever were so marked that a fairly wide circle of informed observers was 
able to read the writing on the wall, it can be taken as part of the nature of 
things that the outlook continues to look splendid until the sky suddenly 
fills with the blackest of clouds and recession is actually under way. 


Clouds on the Horizon 


HE year 1955 draws towards its end, then, with most of the symptoms 
of the closing stages of an industrial boom in evidence, including the 
widespread optimism. Some of the classical signs of impending trouble, 
however, have already put in an appearance. First and foremost, there has 
been a decline of 10 per cent or more in share prices on every important 
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stock exchange in the New World and in Europe. The decline in London 
began in July, but that in New York came at the end of September and 
appeared to be the result of the uncertainty caused by President Eisenhower’s 
illness. That what had appeared to be a remarkably strong and confident 
market should so swiftly become a weak market, however, suggests that any 
other unsettling news would probably have served almost as well. The 
decline in markets is not at present connected in the minds of commentators 
with any general economic recession, but it is noteworthy that as in 1937 
questions are being raised regarding the influence of rising costs on profit 
margins now that capacity output has been widely attained. This is perhaps 
the time when many business men will begin to re-assess the optimistic 
assumptions on which their plans for future capital development were based. 
It is evident that in previous booms some such re-assessment must have 
taken place at a certain point, since a decline in new capital expenditure has 
always been one of the principal causes of the eventual downturn in economic 
activity. 

From the United States come other warning signs, none in itself conclusive 
but each disturbing in the light of previous experience. Historical research 
into the pattern of cyclical fluctuations in the United States economy during 
the past 100 years has shown that only eight statistical economic series out 
of more than 500 examined consistently show a change of trend in advance 
of a general upturn or downturn in business activity. Of these so-called 
“early indicators”, the first four appear to have shown a change of trend in 
recent months, though the time-lag in publication does not enable the pic- 
ture to be brought right up to date. The series concerned are (i) industrial 
and commercial failures (liabilities declared), which were running well below 
last year’s levels until June but exceeded them in July and have on average 
shown a change of trend ten months in advance of the economy as a whole; 
(ii) floor space of residential building contracts awarded, which fell in May, 
June and July and probably again in August and September, and on average 
gives a warning six months in advance; (iii) orders placed with manufacturers 
of durable goods, which turned down in June and July but rose again in 
August, and have on similar occasions in the past given their warning signal 
seven months ahead; and (iv) new orders received by manufacturers for non- 
durable goods, which showed a decline in July but have shown little con- 
sistency in anticipating major movements in the economy. Most important 
of all, however, is the warning signal sounded by the stock market, which 
has consistently foreseen major changes in industrial activity six months or 
more ahead. Undeniably, the soft spots in the United States economy sug- 
gested by the behaviour of these sensitive indicators may disappear, even in 
the absence of deliberate intervention by the American Government. History, 
however, suggests that this is not very likely when so many series are 


displaying similar behaviour. So far as the United States economy is con- 


cerned the balance of probability seems to favour a downturn in economic 
activity next spring, preceded by a period during which business news con- 


tinues to be good and many sectors of the economy show successive monthly 
gains to successively record levels. 
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The behaviour of the European economies is less well documented than 
that of the United States. In particular, many statistical series which in 
America have been compiled for several decades are still not available in 
European countries. The pattern now being displayed by virtually all Euro- 
pean economies, however, corresponds closely with that observed in the 
past during the last six to nine months of an industrial boom. The rise in 
interest rates and attempts of the Authorities to restrict credit seems parti- 
cularly significant, while at least one sign can be regarded as ominous. 
Residential, industrial and commercial building all over Europe has pro- 
ceeded at a great pace for nearly ten years, and history shows few examples 
of building booms of this magnitude which have lasted much longer. Signs 
of a downturn in residential building activity are in fact now becoming 
clearly evident in many European countries. Where no substantial decline in 
residential building has occurred, moreover, it must be expected that the 
measures now being taken throughout Europe to raise interest rates and 
restrict credit will ultimately have their effect on the building sector, initially 


as regards residential construction but later on factory and commercial 
building as well. 


Cyclical Movements 


| en pao ARTHUR LEWIS has recently pointed out* that building 
and construction in most advanced economies are subject to a “long 
cycle’”’, and that the cycles in the United Kingdom, the United States, France 
and Germany have alternated during the past century in such a way that a 
boom in one country has tended to offset a slump in another. Should building 
activity turn down in all these countries together, a possibility which can 
certainly not be ignored at the present time, the world economy would face 
a phenomenon unparalleled in its history. With the exception of a substantial 
measure of disarmament in the Western World, it is hard to imagine a more 
potent deflationary influence than a decline in building activity over so wide 
an area. 

Perhaps the most disturbing feature of all in the present world economic 
situation is this generally close parallel between the pace of events in America 
and in Europe. Although it is fashionable to regard the United States as 
being the source of all major economic disturbances in the modern world, 
the historical evidence for this is not very convincing. European countries 
have in the past often had their own cyclical disturbances, whose timing far 
from coincided with the timing of similar recessions in the U.S.A. Indeed, 
as recently as 1952, Europe experienced a partial recession at a time when 
activity was steadily rising in the United States, while the 10 per cent decline 
in United States industrial activity in 1953/4 left Europe unaffected. On the 
latter occasion, indeed, it was the demand for raw materials by an expanding 
European economy which came to the rescue of the primary producers 
overseas and maintained their purchasing power. The fact that the major 
industrial economies on both sides of the Atlantic are at the present time 


* See leading article in the Manchester Guardian of Sept. 27, 1955, referring to Pro- 
fessor Arthur Lewis’s article in the Manchester School. 
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apparently heading together towards a cyclical downturn next year must 
therefore give rise to disquiet, since history warns us that the amplitude of a 
recession is greatly magnified when it occurs simultaneously over a wide area. 
There is one further historical parallel of a somewhat disturbing nature 
which must be included in any survey of the current situation. It was a 
remarkable feature of the United States economy between 1925 and 1929 
that, despite booming industrial conditions, rising wages, and vigorous 
credit inflation, the general wholesale price-level remained unusually stable. 
A similar phenomenon has been evident in the United States during the past 
few years. The significance of this appears to be twofold. In the first place, 
this stability has only been achieved with the continuous assistance of a 
number of artificial stimulants whose continued application grows either 
politically or economicallg more difficult with every passing year. One thinks 
in this connexion of the strategic stockpiling of raw materials (a process in 
which governments outside the United States have also played a part), the 
support given to farm prices by the Commodity Credit Corporation (whose 
stocks are now enormous and a source of embarrassment), the continued 
expenditure of an abnormally high proportion of the national income on 
defence, and the regular annual failure to balance the Budget. In addition to 
these official stimulants, the American economy has been carried along on the 
wave of ever-expanding instalment and mortgage debt, and the height of the 
former in relation to disposable personal incomes is now even more formid- 
able than was the case in 1929 and 1937. These props to the price-level cannot, 
in the nature of the case, remain for ever; that it should have required their 
combined support to prevent a decline in the price-level in a period of high 
economic activity all over the world makes it clear how artificial the whole 
raw-material and foodstuff situation has been for many years. In the second 
place, one has to consider the comparative effects of any check to the world 
economy in two different sets of conditions. Were the present boom charac- 
terized by a rising price-level, as has commonly been the case during similar 
periods in the past, a slight check might do no more than cause prices to 
level off. On the other hand, any general check to the world economy when 
boom conditions have done no more than hold the dollar price-level steady 
would seem to imply a general decline in prices of the kind which is rapidly 
intensified by the extreme precautionary measures naturally undertaken by 
the business world. A simultaneous check to economic activity in Europe and 
America, therefore, would cause a situation which would not be easily handled. 


The Gospel of Full Employment 

| es the light of the foregoing analysis, can it be said that today’s optimists 

regarding the business outlook for 1956 have paid sufficient attention to 
the lessons of economic history? Do not the signs suggest that past experi- 
ence has been too easily forgotten in the careless rapture engendered by 
rising output, rising demand and rising profits? Whether this is so or not, 
there are certainly many who have not forgotten. Even these, however, 
regard their memories as being largely irrelevant in the world of today. Most 
people today seem convinced that no serious recessions in business activity 
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are to be expected so long as governments all over the world subscribe to the 
doctrine that full and over-full employment is Political Priority No. 1. They 
are satisfied that the Keynesian and post-Keynesian schools of economists 
have solved the problem of maintaining economic activity at a high level, 
and have placed in the hands of governments effective weapons which they 
will not hesitate to use. Even those who are still doubtful of this as a general 
thesis, moreover, regard it as being “politically unthinkable” that the Re- 
publican administration in the United States would allow a recession to 
develop in 1956; the presidential election in November of that year is 
regarded as crucial, the memory of the early 1930’s has always been a mill- 
stone round the neck of the Republican Party, and the unlikelihood that 
Mr. Eisenhower will again run for election is regarded as enhancing the 
party’s determination to right the scales by maintaining a booming economy. 

Neither the general nor the particular argument outlined above can be 
refuted, nor can either be proved. There is no doubt, for example, that in 
most countries house building would respond favourably to easier credit, 
lower rates of interest, a substantial diminution in the down-payment required 
on a mortgage, or a straightforward government subsidy. Again, while a 
modest budget deficit might have little effect in stimulating an economy 
which had already begun to contract, it is quite certain that there is some 
level of budget deficit and some means of applying its effects to key points 
in the economy which would be immediately effective. The question is not 
whether these things can be done, but whether one can rely on their being 
done sufficiently soon and in sufficiently vigorous measure to prevent a reces- 
sion from developing so rapidly that it becomes uncontrollable. Next year 
may well provide a test which will settle the argument one way or the other. 

In the event of a worldwide recession, the problem facing European 
governments would be particularly difficult. With the exception of France, 
the industrial nations of Western Europe depend on exports for their living, 
their foreign trade and payments balances are precarious, and their gold 
reserves low. These countries cannot take internal measures of re-inflation 
lightly, since the ultimate penalty of maintaining incomes (and therefore 
imports) at a time of falling exports is a balance-of-payments crisis. 

Over and over again since 1945, oversea customers of European industry 
which have run short of purchasing power have suddenly clamped down 
import controls, and this is precisely the kind of situation—generalized 
throughout the food and raw-material countries—which would swiftly follow 
the fall in prices to be expected early in any recession common to the United 
States and Western Europe. One is led, therefore, to the conclusion that in 
a world recession effective measures to stave off crisis and deepening depres- 
sion could only come by international action led by the United States. The 
United States, both individually and through its voice in the councils of the 
International Monetary Fund and World Bank, would in effect have to under- 
write the exchange positions of Western Europe before governments in the 
latter area could act with the necessary vigour. That America is in theory 
prepared to take action of this kind is hardly in doubt, but the rapidity with 
which such action could be inaugurated is another matter. 
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A Test of Economic Policy 


HE picture which emerges from the foregoing survey is undoubtedly 

disturbing. To suppose that the year 1956 will simply repeat the success 
story of 1955, with ever-rising industrial production and thriving world 
trade, would be to ignore signs and portents which in the past have given 
consistently trustworthy warnings that trouble is brewing. It can be expected 
with some confidence that the tempo of world economic activity will remain 
brisk during the first quarter of next year, but the outlook for the period 
from March onwards is at best uncertain and at worst not far short of alarm- 
ing. One may perhaps go a little farther than this, and hazard the opinion 
that the critical test will come when motor-car dealers throughout the United 
States are fully stocked with the new 1956 models and the spring selling 
season has run for a few weeks. If sales go well, it is likely that the economy 
will get through until the autumn without any major disturbances, but if 
they falter the writing will be on the wall. 

Important though the motor industry is to the United States economy, 
and hence to the world at large, however, one cannot exclude the possibility 
that the measures now being taken to curb the boom in the European 
economy may bring recession in their train on this side of the Atlantic even 
if the fears expressed regarding America prove premature. A situation of 
this kind would no doubt be easier to deal with than a recession occurring 
almost simultaneously throughout the free world, but one is still left with 
the thought that by next summer the American economy may be too delicately 
poised to stand aloof from events in Europe. 

If the diagnosis suggested in this article turns out to be justified by events, 
1956 cannot fail to be a year of intense interest to economists and politicians 
alike, for it may provide the first real test of the economic weapons against 
depression and unemployment in whose potency the post-war world so con- 
fidently believes. If the test comes, and if the reaction is swift and adequate, 
the human race will have something for which it can indeed be thankful. 
The spectre of unemployment still lurks in the wings; the coming year may 
be remembered as that in which for the first time mankind had solid grounds 
for believing that it could now be relegated for ever to the pages of history. 
But let us beware of premature optimism. Professor Lionel Robbins once 
wrote of the years immediately preceding the Wall Street crash of 1929: “It 
was in these days that it was said that the trade cycle had become extinct.” 


Postscript. The European picture temains virtually unaltered since the 
above was written. In the U.S.A., however, continued weakness in the 
trend of contracts secured by the building and construction industry have 
been balanced by a stock market recovery and a resurgence of strength in 
the durable goods industries. The general pattern suggests that the world 
boom may last rather longer than appeared likely two months ago. 
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AFRICAN INDEPENDENCE AND AFTER 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON “SG” 


HE attitude of the British public towards what used to be known as 
“colonies” resembles that of the old-fashioned novelist towards his hero 
and heroine. His concern was with their courtship; he left them at the altar 
with bells pealing and orange-blossom scenting the air. What happened after 
was not his affair. 
For some years the British people have been watching the development of 
a love affair between the colonial peoples and the spirit of independence— 
“SG” as Gold Coasters call it (for self-government). This has been, and is, 
taking place simultaneously in many parts of the world. The courtship has 
had its ups and downs, of course, but everyone has hoped that, sooner or 
later, the bride would be led to the altar and the pair live happily ever after. 

Now that the marriage has been consummated in some places, and is about 
to be solemnized in others, it is becoming clear that the altar is no more the 
end of the road for a people and their “SG” than it is for any other bride and 
groom. Just as novelists now probe eagerly into the post-marital situation, 
so must public opinion be prepared to take an interest in the probable post- 
independence affairs of the erstwhile colonies. With one proviso: that we are 
dealing here with a different time-scale, that of history. A proper study of the 
question will not be feasible for at least fifty years. In the meantime it is pos- 
sible to suggest some of the questions that may arise immediately the register 
is signed in Africa, where the pace is hottest and the bride, perhaps, most 
unpredictable. 

A question constantly asked is: “Are Africans ready for self-government ? 
How will they manage when the Europeans withdraw >?” Point is given to 
such questions by recent events in the southern Sudan. What happened when 
the Europeans withdrew is becoming painfully clear. The southern Sudanese 
refused to accept their new masters, the northern Sudanese, and revolted; 
and the country reverted to its previous condition of latent disorder. Normal 
administration has, for the time being, been replaced by an uneasy, limited 
and (in places) harsh military rule. 

The southern Sudan is a special case, however, because the conditions of 
the marriage were not fulfilled. The southern Sudanese did not obtain self- 
government, they were simply handed over to the northerners. The fact that 
educated southerners had worked with the northerners in various branches 
of government did not really affect this position. They were learners still. 
Now they are victims of the British fiction that the Sudan is one nation, not 
two. Through this we can perhaps arrive at one proposition: fitness for self- 
government presupposes a political unit which is, so to speak, self-govern- 
able. It is no good drawing lines on a map (as was done when Africa was 
partitioned) which pay no regard to race, tribe, economics or geography and 
saying, in effect: “That is a country, and it must now govern itself.” Those 
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ancient tribal loyalties, history’s half-hidden fears and memories, the pulls 
and thrusts of trade, the barriers of faith and language will reassert them- 
selves. Countries are not made by cartographers but by the people who live 
in them. It was the failure to remember this that may have put the clock back 
by many years in the Sudan. 

To see that powers are handed over only to a self-governable country, to 
a viable political unit, is the responsibility of the colonial Power—the father 
(to continue the metaphor) who gives away the bride. Other responsibilities 
lie on the bride’s own shoulders. She has got her man; the vows are to be 
taken; can she be sure that she has the moral and domestic training to make 
him not merely an ardent mistress but a good wife? 

In one sense, no community that has survived and even prospered can be 
called unfit to run its own affairs. Africa, before the European advent, was 
full of independent kingdoms which managed very well. Some had achieved 
a high degree of political cohesion, military strength and social organization. 
Africans could, and did, govern themselves, and could no doubt do so again 
today. 

The real point is, of course, that we do not merely wish to see them self- 
governing, we wish to see them operating a certain type of government, 
known as parliamentary democracy. That system of government is a’ 
much a European invention as the internal combustion engine or tht 
dynamo; and, like these, it needs a certain grasp of technique, a certain 
experience, to make it work. Any one of us can run a motor-car, perhaps 
even tend a dynamo, until it begins to go wrong. We then need some under- 
standing of the principles and practice of engineering. If we lack this, the 
car or dynamo will stop and we shall have to go back to walking, and to 
lighting fires. So, when we ask the question about fitness, what we really 
mean is: “Are Africans sufficiently trained in the principles and practice of 
parliamentary democracy to operate it by themselves?” 

Put like this, it can be seen to be a very reasonable question. Parliamentary 
democracy as we know it, with its universal suffrage, its party system, its 
incorrupt hard-working bureaucracy, its freedom of speech, its centralization, 
its high taxes, and its many social services is a very new thing, so new that 
we have had it in its present form for less than forty years—too short a time 
to be sure that we can work it ourselves, let alone pass it on intact to pupils. 
To ask whether Africans are “‘fit” for self-government is only to ask whether 
they have had long enough, and thorough enough, training in our alien 
system of parliamentary democracy to be able to carry on without help: 
always provided (and this is a question that we never do ask) that this is 


the system they themselves really want, in their heart of hearts, to adopt as 
their own. 


Emancipation of West Africa 
MONG the events scheduled for 1956 is the attainment of full self- 


government in regional matters in Nigeria, subject to safeguards 
for the survival of the federation. The Gold Coast already stands poised 
upon the brink of unrestricted freedom. The East and Central ames 
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dependencies lag behind because they have not fulfilled the conditions men- 
tioned earlier—they are countries of mixed races and the races have by no 
means agreed on how to share the power. Everyone wants self-government, 
but each race considers that it should be the dominant partner and so, until 
some settlement can be reached, no final transfer of power can take place. 
They have not yet become viable self-governing States. The people of 
Buganda do not accept this. They want immediate self-rule. They are joined, 
however, with the people of the rest of the Uganda Protectorate who do not 
wish to become helots of the Baganda. Thus the pattern is repeated that we 
see all over the continent—the British trying to maintain intact, or at least 
as federations, the cartographer-countries, and the inhabitants trying to 
break away at the level, more or less, of the tribal unit. 

For the majority of Africans are still tribesmen at heart. It would be sur- 
prising if it were otherwise. They have been tribesmen for centuries, indeed 
millennia, and citizens of the cartographer-countries for about fifty years. 
Nor is it pejorative to call a man a tribesman, any more than it is to call him 
a Welshman or a Scot. It does not mean that he lives like a savage in the bush, 
but merely that the thoughts and symbols which warm his heart and stir 
his blood are those of his homeland, his chief and clan, his customs, his lan- 
guage that he shares with others of his own kin. The Ashanti, the Yoruba, 
the Baganda and the Kikuyu, to name only four, number in each case over a 
million souls (the Yoruba about three million) and have what is now called 
a “‘way of life” distinctly their own. The independence that they really yearn 
for is tribal. The white man wants them to march with others towards an 
independence shared with men of many other tribes, because on their own 
they would not form viable self-governable States. Obviously, there must be 
a limit to the smallness of a modern State, just as one would think there 
must be a limit to the bigness of the political giants. No living creature can 
be smaller than a virus or larger than a whale. But just where that limit is, 
has never been settled. Some tiny countries manage to survive: Luxembourg, 
Monaco, Tonga. 

If one may, from all this, deduce a second principle it is that the withdrawal 
of European rule seems often to be followed by a strong fissiparous trend. 
It happened in the case of India and Pakistan. It happened in the Sudan at the 
moment of transfer. In West Africa it has happened earlier: the mere threat 
of transfer brought it about. In the Gold Coast, Dr. Nkrumah and his well- 
organized Convention Peoples’ Party at first swept all before them, winning 
a crushing majority at the polls. Dr. Nkrumah in due course became Prime 
Minister and the way seemed clear to complete the process of winning SG. 
The main difficulty was seen to be the integration of the backward Northern 
Territories but, in the event, it was the rich and well-developed kingdom of 
Ashanti that proved the stumbling-block. Here cocoa had brought an almost 
fabulous prosperity to a close-knit people with a long tradition of warlike 
activity and devotion to their king, the Asantehene, and the Golden Stool 
which symbolizes the soul of the tribe. 

The Asantehene watched the rise and triumph of the CPP, controlled by 
the peoples of the coastal regions, with a restraint that, in retrospect, seems 
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masterly. One of the first acts of Nkrumah’s government was drastically to 
curtail the powers of the chiefs by introducing elected district councils and 
taking the “stool” lands out of the chiefs’ control. Other chiefs reacted 
vigorously against these measures, but not the Asantehene. He even wel- 
comed them, and bided his time. 

It was not long before the CPP’s grip proved irksome. CPP ministers and 
organizers were howled down at meetings; then it became unwise for them 
to enter Ashanti territory at all. The National Liberation Movement was 
founded to procure the division of the Gold Coast into autonomous regions 
on the Nigerian model, with independence for the pieces rather than for the 
whole. This the British have refused, once more defending their cartographer- 
countries against the ancient pulls of race and tradition; but they have sent 
a Commissioner, Sir Frederick Bourne, to study the situation and recom- 
mend to what extent local autonomy can be safely introduced. 

In Nigeria the British had it in mind to preserve a united, centralized 
government : but the Northerners refused to agree. The North was fortunate 
in having three things: about half the total population, a paying export in 
the shape of groundnuts and a ruling class well accustomed to getting its own 
way. Equipped with these it won its point, or part of its point. It had hoped 
to split Nigeria completely and to leave merely the shadow of a federal 
scheme. But the British view won sufficient regional support, especially 
from the Ibo in the Eastern Region, to enable a compromise to be ac- 
cepted. A fairly strong federal government survives, but it is the Regions 
that are to inherit SG next year. Or, at least, those Regions that want to, the 
Eastern and the Western: the North is more cautious and does not want 
complete independence until it has enough trained men to manage its affairs. 


The Need for Trained Men 


ND that brings us to the crux of the whole question. We have seen that 
the first condition for success in SG is that some firm balance shall have 
been struck before the transfer of power between the fissiparous tendency of 
all cartographer-countries and the need to maintain a viable self-governable 
unit. The second condition is that the country which attains its SG shall have 
enough men soundly trained in the technique of parliamentary democracy 
to carry on at a reasonable level of efficiency. 

No one can be certain just how large a cadre is needed of these trained men, 
just how thorough their training has to be, and how to define efficiency. Two 
kinds of people are needed: politicians and civil servants. And here we are 
on slippery ground. Why should not African politicians and civil servants 
be just as good as other peoples’? Britain prides herself on the high quality 
of her public servants. Perhaps she overestimates herself—a regrettable 
national trait. In any case there are countries other than Britain. Cannot 
Africans produce politicians as able as most French deputies and civil ser- 
vants as efficient as the average official of one of the less-advanced of the 
United States? It may be that we are too apt to set our hearts on a series of 
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Utopias and to shrink back from anything falling short of standards to 
which few, if any, Western countries do in fact attain. 

Some Africans counter with an accusation that we cannot free ourselves 
of the habit of considering ourselves to be members of a superior race. At 
one time we used to say that African brains were inferior. This has been 
disproved. We now admit that Africans can hold their own, or beat us, in 
examinations but impute to them a moral inferiority. And beyond this lies a 
third line of defence—that Africans lack experience. There are too few 
Africans, far too few, who know how to administer things, whether govern- 
ment departments, health services, police forces, banks, treasuries, co-opera- 
tives, marketing schemes or trading firms. With all these complex activities 
handed over to inexperienced amateurs, only one result can follow: a break- 
down of the machinery, followed by confusion and distress. 

Certainly it is a valid point that administration is far more difficult and 
complex than most Africans are ready to believe. There is a tendency to 
think that almost anyone with a secondary education can sit at an office desk 
drawing a large salary and cause schools to be built, or taxes to be collected, 
or crops to be sold. There is tragedy in the shortness of the time permitted 
for the training of a whole generation in the running of things. Even another 
fifteen or twenty years would have made a great difference. Fifteen years! 
It is like an age in the modern time-scale of political advance. It was only in 
1947 that the Nigerian legislature first acquired an unofficial majority and 
that the first Houses of Assembly were set up in the three Regions. Four 
years was the life of that constitution; the next one lasted two years, and 
1956 will see the end of it, and full SG for Houses of Assembly less than ten 
years old. 

To go back a stage farther. ‘: was only in 1900 that a British Protectorate 
was declared over the whole o: »..zeria, and it was some years after that before 
most tribesmen saw their first European. Between 1946 and 1947, in Eastern 
Nigeria, 196 murders were committed by.members of a leopard society that 
terrorized the districts of Abak and Ikot Ekpene. Three years later, in 1951, 
the first elected County Council in Nigeria was set up in Ikot Ekpene. Five 
years later there is to be full regional self-government. 

These facts need not quarrel. The men who took medicine to turn them- 
selves into leopards are probably not today’s County Councillors. They may 
be cousins, but if cousin A is a leopard-man and cousin B an educated Chris- 
tian clerk, there is no reason why the County Council should not function 
well, if the educated Christian clerks are reasonably competent. The point is 
that the time-scale is so remarkable. People by no means in their dotage can 
remember a Nigeria entirely outside the orbit of British rule: a Nigeria of 
the priest-king and long juju, of the magical court of Benin whose ivory 
altars were caked with human blood, of yam festivals and second burials, of 
dancing and feasting, of drumming and slaves. It was a Nigeria of small 
kingdoms or statelets, of councils of elders, of secret societies, of human 
sacrifice—self-governing, but not a parliamentary democracy. 

Broadly speaking, it is only in the last twenty-five or thirty years that an 
educated class of Nigerians has been turned out by the Mission schools. 
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That class is growing every year. Ibadan University College expects to reach 
1,000 students in a few years and more than that number of Nigerians is 
absorbing higher education in the United Kingdom. This is still a small class, 
out of thirty million people, on which to draw for all the posts that need to 
be filled in commerce, in the professions and in government. And most of the 
men who do fill these posts will be very young. That may be an advantage in 
many ways, but that these men will lack experience cannot be denied. 

The Gold Coast, as we have seen, has reached the last stage before com- 
plete SG. Yet more than half the posts in the senior reaches of the civil 
service (including the technical branches) are still filled by “expatriate” 
officers. At the start of the 1955-56 financial year, over 1,500 of these posts 
were so filled. The so-called “‘pensionable cadre” numbered about 800. The 
pressure to replace these expatriates by Gold Coasters at an even faster rate 
has been, and is, very strong. This could be done only by lowering standards 
of admission, for no more indigenous candidates with the same qualifications 
exist. The more fiery politicians have demanded an immediate lowering of 
these standards, and the outgoing British, supported by the more sober 
elements, have resisted and secured the setting up of a Public Service Com- 
mission to control the selection, appointment and promotion of all officers 
in the senior grades. 

When the Gold Coast’s 1954 constitution came into force, pensionable 
officers were given the option of retiring with compensation or joining the 
local Gold Coast service on favourable terms. Of the 800 pensionable ex- 
patriates, 142 chose immediate retirement. This is about 18 per cent of the 
total—serious enough, since each individual is a key man. Others will almost 
certainly follow them within the next year or two. Some, no doubt, will stay; 
every year sees a larger pool of Africans on which to draw; but, when all 
this is said, it still remains inevitable that standards of public service in the 
Gold Coast will fall. 

The call for “Nigerianization” is no less clamorous, at least in the Eastern 
and Western Regions. It is in the Eastern Region that the clash between the 
British and the Nigerian viewpoints is most acute. For just over a year it has 
been governed by the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, with 
Dr. Nnande Azikiwe as Prime Minister and an Executive Council (or 
Cabinet) distinguished for its rabble-raising oratory. There are moderate and 
sensible politicians in the East, but most of them have been evicted from the 


Government on showing signs of independence and venturing to disagree 
with the party leaders. 


“Jobs for the Boys” 


FEW months ago the Executive Council attacked British civil servants 

by deleting expatriate pay for certain posts from the budget and down- 
grading a few other posts. Some members of the NCNC, though not the 
Premier, apparently wantto get rid of all expatriates as soon as complete inde- 
pendence is achieved in 1956. At the same time they have twice in one year 
raised the salaries of members of the House of Assembly (which sits for only 
three months of the year), from £400 to £800, while ministers have been raised 
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to £3,000. Dr. Azikiwe’s Government has also created public Corporations, 
each equipped with a board and well-paid staff, to deal with Development, 
Information, Cinema, Finance, Pharmaceutics, Printing, Sport and Tourism. 
The chairman of one of these Corporations (who has served a term of years 
for counterfeiting coinage) is also deputy Speaker and chief party Whip. It 
seems likely that these Corporations are to be financed by grants from the 
Regional Marketing Board, which has large accumulated reserves from 
trading in palm oil, cocoa and other primary products. The greatest well- 
wisher of the Eastern Region could scarcely deny that its ruling party has 
gloried in the principle of “jobs for the boys”. Of the 73 members of 
the NCNC elected to the House of Assembly, about two-thirds hold offices 
of profit under the Crown, some of course as Ministers and Parliamentary 
Secretaries and others as members of these Corporations. 

It would be possible to multiply almost endlessly examples of practices 
that would disqualify any man from public life in this country. They do not 
disqualify Nigerians because the public considers them smart, not repre- 
hensible. In days gone by, under their own system, kings and chiefs waxed 
fat and were expected to do so; a poor chief was merely an unsuccessful one. 
Like everyone else, Africans respect success and measure it in terms of 
material goods. To make money out of a public position, therefore, is not to 
go against the grain of society but with it. It may be questioned whether there 
is a deal of difference, in this respect, between the attitude of Nigerians and 
that of many Americans towards state (if not federal) politics. 

Nor is it traditionally wrong to use such influence as you have been able 
to attain in order to help on in the world your less fortunate relatives. It is 
unnecessary here to expatiate on the African family system: on its strength 
and complexity, on the tight bonds of kinship, on the right of which every 
child learns to claim the protection of his kinsmen, and the duty each man 
owes his kin. These are not light feelings, they are ingrained into the bone 
of every African and they have a religious base. And they have been but little 
weakened by the impact of the West. 

It is true that the outgoing British have set up a system, modelled on their 
own, designed to keep the public service clear of such practices through 
examinations, commissions and so on. These will act as a brake; so, too, 
will the judiciary. It is true also that many individuals disapprove of bribery 
and nepotism, but they are not the bosses of political parties and are not in 
the least likely to be. They are therefore impotent, politically. If you transfer 
to Africa lock, stock and barrel an alien scheme of universal suffrage, ballot 
box and party system, and offer as reward to the successful an almost un- 
limited power over the public purse, in advance of universal education, of 
local government and of the building of a tradition of public morality; and 
if at the same time the indigenous plan of government by chief-in-council, 
together with the power of the ruling class, is destroyed, it would indeed be 
astonishing if the result were not a welter of political skulduggery. 

Education, especially higher education, costs money, and few African 
parents can stand the cost unaided of sending a son or daughter overseas to 
win that degree which is the key to all advancement. So often relatives chip 
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in, but seldom without a tacit understanding that the bread they cast upon 
the waters will in due course return. When the educated cousin or nephew 
secures his post in some branch of government service, it becomes his duty 
to repay those who have invested in his future, perhaps not directly in cash, 
but by means of any benefits he may find himself in a position to disburse. 
Many young men start their careers with a burden of debt, both tangible and 
intangible, which almost forces them into practices so frowned upon in 


countries based upon contracts between individuals rather than obligations 
between families. 


Continued Recruitment from Great Britain 


HE riposte to these charges may be made from two positions. The first 

is that they are exaggerated and, in any case, an inevitable but merely 
temporary stage in the evolution of a new country : blemishes which time and 
experience will remove. The other is that self-government does not neces- 
sarily mean the departure of all the Europeans and the jettisoning of their 
standards. It means that British officials hand over to African politicians, 
and it means Africanization of the public services up to a point, but that 
point need not pass the safety mark of efficiency. Thanks to the British 
readiness to abdicate, the atmosphere is now sufficiently cordial to allow the 
African ministers to keep the services of many British key officials and tech- 
nical experts. There may even be fresh recruitment—as there is now, both in 
the Gold Coast and in Nigeria. An African was heard to remark: “Every 
time we take a fresh step towards self-government, another thousand Euro- 
peans arrive.” There is some truth in this. Each fresh development brings 
with it a fresh demand for skilled and qualified men, and no one supposes 
that Africans can fill all these new posts and take over most of the older ones 
simultaneously. The stepped-up output of Ibadan University is still only 
fifty graduates a year. 

There is one obstacle, however : the unwillingness of British officers of the 
best quality to serve in these countries, should conditions deteriorate. It is 
not just a question of pay. The good man must respect his master and he 
must not be asked to act against his principles. And he needs also a reasonable 
amount of security. In view of what has happened in India and the Sudan, 
and in view of the general attitude of triumphant nationalists everywhere, it 
would be a stalwart man indeed—ora short-sighted one >—who felt confident 
of security in West Africa. (The situation in East and Central Africa is differ- 
ent, and beyond the range of the present discussion.) It is little wonder that, in 
the words of an official report, “recruitment for Nigeria is slow and difficult”. 

The vacuum that nature notoriously abhors will be filled partly by Africans 
and partly, it could well be, by Europeans who are less fussy about their 
conditions of employment. Here lies a real danger. Colonial officials have 
their faults, but no one has denied them their good name. They have num- 
bered among them the best that Britain can produce in the way of character 
and devotion, if not always of brain. Standards of selection have been high. 
If they are lowered, all sorts of dubious individuals may sign on in the hopes 
of making money quickly without too many questions asked. This is not to 
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suggest that short-term contracts now in fashion will attract mainly rogues; 
on the contrary, they are at present attracting some of the best of the freshly 
retired; but in the long run it would be unrealistic to suppose that three-year 
contracts with no further security will appeal to the best of the younger men 
with families to support and careers to make. 

Here, then, is the double danger: that inferior Europeans will join with 
untrained Africans to inherit a public service built up to a high standard over 
the past fifty years. No one supposes that all the Europeans would be inferior 
or all the Africans untrained. The point is rather that the inferior and un- 
trained would set the tone, following a Gresham’s law which operates in 
human as well as monetary matters. 

To give one more example, again from Eastern Nigeria: the regional 
government has decreed that universal free education shall be introduced by 
1957. At present perhaps one-third of all children go regularly to school. 
Neither schools nor teachers exist on the new scale, nor could they possibly 
be produced in time; nor do the communications; nor does the money. The 
cost would be as great as the total of the present revenue. To get round this, 
further raids have been proposed on the funds of the Marketing Board. 
Government trading in produce, dependent as it is on the fluctuations of 
world markets, hardly seems a suitable financial basis for the educational 
system. It is hard to see how conscientious officials could continue to work 
usefully in such conditions, or how European teachers engaged—as they 
would have to be engaged—on such a programme could feel much sense of 
security. 

It would be wrong to overestimate the danger. Things will find their own 
level; Africans will evolve a system that suits their needs. The austerity 
underlying British ideals, derived from that puritan spirit which is an 
enduring element in British life, strikes but a feeble spark from the African 
soul. Puritanism, self-denial, austerity, atonement—these are not at home 
under hot skies. An East African, asked what he thought would happen if 
the Europeans left, replied with a smile: “We should revert to more human 
standards!” The African is seldom a perfectionist, as so many Englishmen 
are who have gone abroad to remake other countries nearer to an inward 
vision. Almost above all, he values conformity. Psychologists have pointed 
out that the whole weight of emphasis in the education of the African child 
is normally directed towards fitting him into an existing pattern, making 
him conscious of his obligations to his own society and discouraging indivi- 
dual thought and independence of action. . 

“If any basic independence has survived the years of childhood, or if any 
faint resurgence of this occurs at adolescence, it is one aim of the initiatory 
ritual and of circumcision to destroy it and to canalize it into sexual channels 
acceptably defined.”* Many of the natural rebels who, in spite of everything, 
have cropped up have probably been stamped out as sorcerers, executed by 
kings or used as sacrifices. When this is repeated generation after generation, 
it is no wonder that the nonconformists, the deviationists, have been weeded 


* J.C. Carothers, The African Mind in Health and Disease. World Health Organization, 
1953. 
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out and that tradition has set against them. In terms of our discussion, this 
suggests that Africans will follow the crowd and accept without too much 
demur a general slackening of standards. Had there been time to build a new 
tradition, things might have been different. But there has not been time. 

What, then, shall we be left with? A series of Liberias, a number of unstable 
States resembling the minor South American republics ? Possibly : yet is there 
not too much vigour, too many hopes, too close and eager a penetration of 
European thought and energy, too strong a sense of being on their mettle 
in the eyes of the world, to allow them to relapse into inertia? A fissiparous 
tendency : the reappearance of the tyrant or oligarchy: a reversion to “more 
human standards”—these things seem likely. A ballot-box that has not been 
fought for but has been presented on a salver to people in a Western sense 
uneducated, dwelling uneasily half in the Stone Age and half in the twentieth 
century, seems unlikely to survive intact the battering it will certainly get. 

All these speculations make one big assumption: that these new African 
States, riding the crest of nationalism towards independence, will be left 
unmolested by the rest of the world to work out their own destiny. So long 
as they remain within the British Commonwealth this assumption is perhaps 
justified, for we must assume that the Commonwealth, within the NATO 
system, can protect itself and its members. But recent events must give pause 
for thought. Russia appears to have leapfrogged the defensive barrier (such 
as it was) in the Middle East and found a way into Egypt. It is common 
enough for arms to be followed by experts, and experts by missions, and mis- 
sions by pressure, and pressure by force. The door into Africa appears to 
have been opened wide enough to let in the thin edge of a very formidable 
wedge. British withdrawal, as we have seen, has left an hiatus in the southern 
Sudan. One of the oldest routes in history connects the Nile Basin with the 
West Coast. May this be the start of an infiltration such as the French and 
then the British accomplished about a century ago? Is the play about to be 
repeated with a new actor in the leading role? 

Here lies perhaps the greatest danger—certainly the least recognized: that 
a Western withdrawal might be followed by a period of confusion in which 
enemies of the West might step in. Weak, divided governments are easily 
flattered, and Africans are in a mood to be flattered by anyone who accords 
their countries the status of adult nations among equals which they so 
ardently desire. Pride might prevent them, should they find themselves in 
trouble, from appealing for help to the discarded tutor, and blind them to 
the dangers of accepting a caress from a bear. It would indeed be a tragedy if 
all the effort and devotion spent on fitting the African dependencies for self- 
rule were to end in their slipping into the orbit of a Power having no regard 
for the ideals of parliamentary democracy. Perhaps it will never happen; but 


neither Africans nor Europeans should blind themselves to the chance that 
it may. 


I a aa le i ll ee ee 


TRADE UNIONISM TODAY 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF POWER 


HE trade union movement is the most powerful economic organism in 

Britain today. With a membership of more than 8 million, including the 
members’ families, organized in 184 unions, it represents more than one-third 
of the population. There is hardly an aspect of our economic, political or 
social life that is not in some way represented by, or impregnated with, 
the policy of trade unionism. This power is thrust vertically through our 
democracy from the parish council to Parliament and cuts horizontally across 
the economic scene from the man at the bench to the director in the board- 
room. 

Never has the power of the trade unions been greater, and never before 
have the unions been confronted with the problems and conflicts which are 
created automatically by the knowledge of this power. One of the unique 
phenomena since the war has been the passing of economic power from the 
employers to the unions, and this power is not only known to the leadership 
of the unions but to the man “‘on the job”. Time and time again concessions 
that could not be secured in fair negotiation around the table have been won 
by minority action, often not officially supported, and just as often the threat 
of action has sharpened the necessity for settlement when delay seemed 
unacceptable. 

The argument is not here concerned with the merits of any particular union 
claim or the necessity for speedy conciliation in connexion with claims or 
grievances, but to make the point that the power is there to use and its use 
is in the hands of the unions and not the employers. 

There are several reasons why power has been abstracted from the em- 
ployer and placed at the feet of the unions. First and probably most impor- 
tant, we are living in an era of full employment; and associated with it is the 
need to market our goods in the export field at a price, quality and quantity 
which will enable the nation to maintain and improve the standard of living. 
For the first time in our industrial history we have 100 jobs for every 98 men. 
The boy leaving school has the opportunity to choose, the workman on the 
job has the chance to change his occupation. Labour power is for sale and at 
the highest price, and employers bid for the largest share. Never since the 
keeper of the vineyard went out into the market place to hire labour at thé, 
eleventh hour for the same rate as those who had “borne the heat and burderi’ 
of the day” has the power of labour been so great and the power of the 
employer so confined. This development springs from the dynamic of full 
employment and is as natural to it as hay is to cut grass. To get used to 
permanent prosperity is just as difficult for the employers as it is for the 
unions; but the need to accept and fulfil the duties and responsibilities that 
follow falls as squarely upon the unions as upon the employers, for the 
passing of power is a fact that must be accepted. No matter how big and 
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powerful the monopoly or combine, there is no likelihood that the instrument 
of power can be restored to the employer as it was between the wars. 

Lord Acton’s most quoted aphorism, that “Power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely”, remains true when power is vested in any econo- 
mic or social organism. It is both feeble and fatal to declaim that when the 
employer misused power it was a “vice” but if the unions misuse it it is a 
“virtue”. The employers in certain industries used power, between the wars, 
as a weapon of repression, and generated bitterness and memories which are 
not yet obliterated. When there were 100 men and 98 jobs it was easy to 
disregard many legitimate claims and discourage the principles of consulta- 
tion and human relations. Economic circumstances forced men to fall into 
a pattern of behaviour that enabled industry to sell cheaply at the expense 
of living standards and showed the easy way to reorganization of industry 
—through the “wages book” and not by capital investment in modern 
machinery or modern systems of efficiency and production. Why reorganize 
and reconstruct when you could knock a shilling off the export price by 
adjusting wages? It saved time and trouble, for out in the market place were 
men looking for work at almost any price; but it brought the nation to the 
verge of economic disaster. We were caught in a clamp of economic stupidity 
and the price is not yet fully paid. 

Now the situation has changed. Power has passed to the unions, but there 
are certain inherent economic laws which they must not neglect. If they do 
they will regret their choice, for they have a choice. They have to show that 
they are fully alive to the possibility of economic prosperity and understand 
the equipment they must use to enjoy its advantages. The economy of 
Britain is very finely balanced. We are one of the few large industrial nations 
that cannot feed, clothe or house the population without considerable out- 
side aid. It is not an uninteresting jig-saw puzzle to piece together all the 
goods, services and raw materials we must import in order to exist. Nor do 
these imports come to us by waving a magic wand or by rubbing lamps and 
calling the genie to our aid. They must be paid for, in goods the customer 
wants and at the price he will pay. Nobody abroad buys our goods because 
we have nationalized industries, or because the conditions of work and wages 
are fairer, or because we have a political and industrial democracy that is the 
envy of the world. Customers abroad buy goods where price, quality and 
delivery dates give them a better deal than they can get elsewhere. In the 
market places of the world the cash in the purse more often than not deter- 
mines the purchase, not the principles of the heart. We could have the finest 
industries, the shortest hours, the highest wages, but if the goods we pro- 
duced had to compete against the same quality for a lower price we could 
not survive. 

This principle, and the inferences to which it leads, are not the concern 
alone of those in charge of industry, whether private or public, but the 
concern of every man-jack employed therein, from the man at the top with 
executive responsibility to the youth at the bench, and unless we can meet 
the challenge and really believe that we can have prosperity through highly 
efficient production, price, quality and delivery, we can “huff and puff” as 
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much as we like: we shall end up sharing out the jobs, not dividing with 
equity and justice the increasing national production. We need not be afraid 
of shorter hours, reduced working week, more holidays and a better standard 
of living, if we accept the fact that these depend on improved technique, 
reorganization and reconstruction, better deployment of labour, high-quality 
production and markets to sell our goods at prices the customer will pay. A 
rising level of production means a rising standard of living. Anyone who 
imagines that by reducing production we can raise our living standards is 
living in Cloudcuckooland. 

It is of some importance, therefore, when writing of British trade unionism 
today to keep these factors to the fore, for it is part of the dilemma of the 
movement that while the unions want and do use their new power to protect 
and improve the living standards of their members, they still have not 
accepted the responsibility for co-operating to the full extent with the 
management in increasing the rhythm of production from which all demands 
must be met. Wages do not grow on trees or in allotments. They come from 


production, and the more production the fairer the opportunity to get more 
wages, 


Example of the Miners 


HE members of the union with which the present writer is most intim- 

ately acquainted are employed in the publicly owned mining industry— 
an industry that, even after eight years of nationalization and with the best 
“employers” it ever had, has not eradicated the defensive and hostile habit 
of mind which was imprinted upon thousands of miners between the wars, 
and to which reference has already been made. 

It is merely stating the fact to claim that the miners have secured better 
and more humane treatment, higher wages and better conditions, improved 
safety and educational facilities from the National Coal Board in eight years 
than they secured in eighty years from the old coal owners. Yet they have 
their problems and many of them are far from solved. Nor is their solution 
possible unless there is a broader recognition of both duties and responsi- 
bilities in a public industry. That is not to say that the union has to join 
forces with the Coal Board and initiate a policy which will so integrate their 
work that “‘you can’t tell one from t’other”. The union must not only retain 
its rights but it must exercise them as the occasion demands. The protection 
of the members and their right to improve their living standards must prevail, 
but there is nothing at all to prevent their giving maximum co-operation in 
every field of the industry’s activities without in any way losing either status, 
dignity or power. 

Every new technique that helps forward increased efficiency, safety and 
production should be encouraged. Schemes of reorganization and recon- 
struction which, with proper safeguards to the workmen in connexion with 
wages and conditions, help in the redeployment of labour so that with 
improved mechanization three men do work more easily than five men did 
before should be encouraged and not damned. Most industries are cluttered 
up with practices and customs, fathered by both employers and unions, that 
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were necessary and practicable in an industry entering upon nineteenth- 
century development, with the world as an insatiable market, and the 
instrument of steam power to cut down all obstacles. The coal industry is no 
exception. Indeed in a northern coalfield we can trace one practice back to 
the manorial system described in the Boldon Buke, 1173, when the serfs cast 
lots for land every twelve months as their emancipated descendants cast lots 
for “coal” every three or six months. It is true that some customs are worth 
preserving no matter how old they be, especially if they have a basis of 
equality founded upon experience and so well established that their abolition 
would hinder and not improve labour relations in the industry 

But there are other customs that have no such roots in the experience of 
the ages. Where practice or custom prevents the introduction of modern 
technique or where, when it is introduced, demands are made for the same 
labour force for unnecessary tasks, or there is a refusal to reassess the task, the 
continuance of such a policy really creates the very thing it is intended to 
avoid, to wit, high costs, less production and unemployment. Modern indus- 
trial technique cannot be operated with the maximum efficiency unless every- 
body is interested in making it work and is prepared to lend a hand, even 
though he may be called upon to undertake a task or job that should be 
“done by the other fellow”. Unions in the coalfields have tried to solve this 
problem by encouraging the development of “composite teams”, i.e. teams 
of 20, 30, 40 or 50 men covering some dozen jobs each and capable of doing 
any and all. When the “right” piecework rates are fixed and the “right” 
workmen are gathered into the team the results are good. Twenty men 
conscious of their craft and skill and of each other’s pride in their work can 
by intelligent co-operation make work both interesting and easy. “To leave 
the job better than you found it” is not a bad axiom and unquestionably, if 
the mining industry could learn and implement the intelligent principles of 
combination and co-operation, nothing but good would accrue. On the sur- 
face this object seems both reasonable and possible, but it takes patience and 
tact to introduce. Some like it, others do not, but there is no way to be 
seen out of the complexities of modern industrial technique other than 
through the medium of “teaming up” together. The management blaming 
the workmen for everything and the workmen blaming the management get 
nobody anywhere, and in a public industry there are not even the excuses of 
“owners”, “dividends” or “absentee directors”. True, there are share- 
holders, but none so important as those employed in the industry itself. 

A few months ago one of the pits in the Durham coalfield had to suffer a 
considerable reduction in manpower due to a drastic scheme of reconstruc- 
tion. The whole scheme, which had the full support of the area union, was 
explained in every detail, first to the local Colliery Consultative Committee, 
and later to a special meeting of all the workmen employed at the colliery, at 
which were represented the Coal Board and the union. Questions were asked 
and discussion took place. The scheme was accepted and the workmen 
transferred. This approach had a twofold effect : it did not embitter the work- 
men who had to go elsewhere and they were satisfied the scheme was essential, 
and it proved to the workmen left at the pit that the future success of the 
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mine depended on the joint efforts of men and management, and, while a 
very few members could not understand or appreciate the role of the union 
in co-operating with the Coal Board in a scheme or reorganization that led 
to considerable redundancy, the great majority of the members saw the need 
for the scheme. If a criterion be needed it lies in the fact that the normal 
output per man-shift has increased 33 per cent. 

Let it be repeated that they who desire the maximum results must demon- 
strate the maximum co-operation. There is no excuse for union members or 
officials to sit on the touch line in a public industry and claim at the top of 
their voices that all they are interested in is the joint effort to increase wages 
and improve conditions, and leave the “thick end” of the stick to the 
management and technicians to get the production and the standard of 
efficiency required. 

Short shrift should be given to the political or industrial philosophy that 
seeks in restrictive practices, or deliberate actions that impede production, 
the disintegration of our industrial economy in the hope of creating political 
converts. By any criterion this is a short-sighted policy for any sensible person 
who really believes with the writer* that the industrial development of our 
country is in the direction of public ownership. All who believe this should 
strive to make industry efficient and highly productive, not inefficient and 
backward. Moreover, it is a foolish fallacy to believe that you can destroy the 
basis of social discipline by slow disintegration and hope to recreate it 
tomorrow. 

“Tt is no part of our job to increase production. It is the job of the Coal 
Board. It is not up to us to save capitalism.” Such is the attitude of those who 
see in everything a political object. Yet it is exactly the same people who outdo 
everybody else in demanding more wages and shorter hours, except of course 
in those countries which have adopted the political philosophy in which 
they themselves believe. It is a feature of the trade union movement that 
some officials and members will uphold every attempt in totalitarian countries 
to increase hours, depress real wages, introduce the harshest labour laws, yet 
not lift a finger to help forward in our mixed economy the well-being of 
their own country. The right of all to express and propagate their political 
beliefs must be upheld, but it must be said that any person who calls for 
bigger wages, shorter hours, more holidays, pensions and so on, but at the 
same time declaims that it is no business of the unions to increase production, 
is deliberately misleading himself and the men he represents and is more 


concerned in carrying out political instructions than safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the members. 


Political Infiltration 


je the era of power such as is now enjoyed by the trade unions this trojan 
horse of political infiltration into the work and policy of the movement 
has not only led to internal difficulties inside the miners’ union, but at a 


* Here and elsewhere the writer proceeds on assumptions of political principle to which 


Tue Rounp Tasxe gladly extends the opportunity of expression, but to which it need not 
be taken to subscribe.—Editor. 
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time when the union literally needs the whole of its energy and power to 
investigate and tackle the major problems of today—the question of how to 
improve the economic stability and economic health of the nation—its 
counsels are divided on both approach and policy. 

As has already been remarked, our national economy is delicately balanced. 
Any serious disruption in trade either by unofficial strikes concerning wages 
and conditions or by inter-union rivalry can do harm. The pattern of our 
export trade has changed; industry has become so integrated with transport 
that it is no exaggeration to say that there are unions with a membership by 
no means comparable with the members of the “big unions” whose members 
could, if they were so minded, by either official or unofficial strike action or 
“ca’ canny”, paralyse British industry. All the factors are therefore present 
for the exercise of power to a degree not hitherto present in the country. 
Where just and legitimate claims are deliberately rejected there is no alterna- 
tive to the strike weapon, and its exercise must ever remain the right of the 
union. That right is not endangered by a warning against the more insidious 
and less publicized policy of creating diversion inside unions at a time when 
whether we like it or not we are struggling to maintain our economic position 
in the world. 

The oft expressed opinion that the unions, by merely exerting pressure 
upon employers for higher wages and better conditions, automatically create 
the basis for improved technique and efficiency and ultimately increased 
production is really sophistry; for it begs the question what is the duty of 
the union when the wage demands are met and the reorganization and recon- 
struction of industry to get the production to meet the demands has to be 
introduced. Wages and prices are fathered in the same bed and if they keep 
pace with one another no advantage accrues. If one jumps ahead of the other 
while production remains static real wages are reduced, not increased. If 
prices outstrip wages then the necessity to chase prices by increased wages 
becomes inevitable, with the subsequent hardship on those who are in 
receipt of fixed incomes like pensioners, widows, the sick and the injured. 
The net effect of it all is that we are back where we started. More or less the 
same applies to those whose political slogan is “keep left”. If they keep on 
keeping left they arrive sooner or later at the starting tape. It is impossible 
for the unions to escape their responsibility for increased production. 

The writer has had the opportunity of visiting many countries since the 
war, including China and Russia, and everywhere, in factory, pit or work- 
shop, the emphasis was upon production, production and more production. 
“Improve your technique”, “Save material”, “Develop the brigade spirit of 
socialist competition”. In many workshops there were schemes in operation 
where men and women came to work five minutes early—it was called the 
“five-minute policy”. In others workmen stayed 5-15 minutes after the end 
of their normal shift. Every conceivable instrument of propaganda at the 
disposal of the political and trade union movements was concentrated on 
production. Wages and hours took second place. The trade unions in these 
countries were (and indeed in view of the political State in which they were 
born and nurtured could be nothing else) merely transmission belts of political 
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policy—police dogs of a party rather than watch dogs protecting the interests 
of their members. 

There can be no quarrel with the policy of increasing production by 
increasing efficiency, the maximum result for the minimum of effort. That 
is the inherent principle of good technique. What must be rejected is the 
theory that there is some mysterious path the workers can travel to evade 
their responsibility in the sphere of production, when even in those countries 
where everything is owned and controlled by the state the pressure for pro- 
duction and efficiency are greater than here at home. The principles of this 
economic dynamic remain the same and will continue to do so as long as 
society develops toward improved standards, and irrespective of the political 
nature of the state. A Chinese textile worker working modern machinery in 
a new state mill, aad working six days a week, eight hours a day, sets a 
problem for the textile industry everywhere; and while in theory we can talk 
about and agree with international co-operation, fair prices, shared markets, 
and so on, in practice it is the fact that technology outstrips political maturity. 
In the meantime we are faced with a nylon shirt for sale at 20s. that could not 
be produced in Britain for double this price. It is just this problem that we 
shall have to meet, not only in textiles but in other goods which we produce, 
as the years pass. 

Let it be repeated once more that no policy is advocated here which means 
lower wages and harder work, but a reconstruction of trade union policy 
which seriously embarrasses the cause of increased efficiency and production. 
The challenge of the twentieth century must be met, not with nineteenth- 
century rules, regulations, practices and customs, but with a modern approach 
consistent with the new technical improvements which are bound to be 
generated by atomic power and automatics. Not to do so is to go in to open 
the innings against the fastest bowler a test cricketer has ever faced, with 
shin pads on rather than cricket pads. 

The need at least to enlarge the scope of such a policy cannot be gainsaid. 
There is much evidence that where it is adopted the results are good. What 
the unions must quietly accept is that this is their job as well as the “other 
fellow’s”. They have to take some practical interest, without losing their 
freedom of action, in such matters as quality, prices, delivery and production. 
What does it benefit them or anybody else in Britain if we price ourselves 
out of the world’s market ? We cannot live by taking in each other’s washing, 
nor can we meet our commitments by printing pound notes. The challenge 
of the times and the basis of our survival as a political democracy depend in 
part on the acceptance of the unions’ duty and responsibility, not only to the 
members but to the whole community. In essence we are all producers, con- 
sumers and citizens. The three cannot be dealt with in separate compart- 
ments. Each is part of the other and what one part does affects the whole. 

This is not written in disregard of the difficulties of this task nor of the 
long road that must be travelled to secure its full implementation. It is a 
serious feature of trade union work that at the apex of the power of the 
unions fewer and fewer men and women take a keen and active interest in 
the ordinary mundane day-to-day work. It would seem that the very successes 
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of the unions have contributed to a lack of interest in trade union work at 
the bottom. The writer was brought up in an era when the work of the union 
was constantly focused on the social evils of the day: mass unemployment, 
means test, soup kitchens, lack of social security, lack of labour relations, 
bad housing and little opportunity for culture and leisure. The men who 
formed the union in many instances were themselves the victims of the times. 
In certain cases a union would have more members out of work than at work. 
In these conditions the union was a vital organization seeking (often without 
success, for power lay elsewhere) to protect those with a job as well as 
those without. Meetings were always well attended. Members came to learn 
if any opportunities existed for work, what action was being taken to improve 
“doles” and Public Assistance. Had the union brought any pressure to bear 
on the Government to create work, and so on? The union was the buttress 
against the extinction of hope and faith in better times. Members liked to 
think that within the limitations of its power the union would see that the 
members “got a fair crack of the whip”. The union was real and vital to the 


member, for the times in which he lived had submerged him in problems 
which he could not solve. 


Apathy of the Rank and File 


ik is no exaggeration to claim that a great deal has been done to eradicate 
those social evils and much progress has been made. The union has made 
the grade and on the whole the members are enjoying greater social security, 
full employment, better housing, greater educational facilities. The members’ 
children are receiving free milk and school feeding. Their wives have the 
family allowance for the children and their wages and conditions are better 
than heretofore. The old bitterness lingers but with less potency. Prejudices 
and fears still remain but the effects of full employment make them quiescent; 
none is sufficiently powerful to create within him the personal need for union 
work and fellowship that existed before. He pays his union dues regularly. 
He obeys all the instructions of the union. He accepts majority decision 
(“Hang it all, what more do you want?”’). In his own sight he is a “good 
union man”. In short he does most things connected with union decision 
and policy but seldom helps to mould them. Hence at the height of trade 
union power the real work of the movement is carried out by the few rather 
than the many. In the writer’s experience important decision ‘affecting, say, 
1,500 men have been taken at a meeting with less than a tenth of the members 
present. Only if there is trouble likely to lead, or which has led, to strike 
action, is it possible to get a majority of members present at a meeting. More 
and more therefore the tendency is to allow power to be exercised by the 
few; and while this has dangers it also has great benefits, for the large 
majority of the keen active men and women who attend to the work of the 
union do so in the spirit of union tradition and principles and, while it is 
true that we have experienced some strike actions this year, it is still a fact 
to be remembered that the great majority of trade unions and their members 


have gone about their work as men and women conscious of their responsi- 
bilities and duties. 
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Now how is a union, having succeeded in overcoming the old social evils 
and bringing about great social improvement, to create inside the branch or 
lodge the new attraction to draw members to the meetings, as they used to be 
drawn when unemployment and all its associate evils were the order of the 
day? Is there need for more union educational facilities ? Is training needed 
for union office from the branch to head office? Should ways and means be 
studied of making meetings more attractive and interesting? There is no 
easy answer. The writer himself has tried many experiments, especially that 
of education and speaking to the men in the lodge room. But how many 
members can one influence out of one hundred thousand in a study class of 
eighty and a branch meeting of one hundred? Moreover there is a limit to 
one’s energy and time, for other work must be done. There has been some 
success undoubtedly, even if on a limited scale, but it has taken nearly twenty 
years to accomplish and it has been with the older rather than the younger 
men. But come what may the effort must continue, for power carries with it 
responsibility and responsibility must be shared with those who carry on the 
day-to-day work; without them the fabric of our democracy would fade. 
It is an obligation, as well as a privilege, to keep fully equipped with informa- 
tion of all kinds those who will actively pursue the work of the ustion, in the 
hope that their influence too will spill over to the broader membership and 
make the policy and decisions understandable and clear. 

But if men and women will not attend meetings that is no reason to remain 
idle or become defeatist. The normal trade union member is a good citizen. 
In the quiet of his home, surrounded by wife and family, listening and 
watching radio and television, he has his own thoughts and ideas. Sometimes 
he might act and talk unthinkingly but at his own fireside his thoughts are 
invariably sound and good. He knows the “score”. 

It is this innate belief in the decency of our people that convinces us who 
hold it that one of the great problems of the union (if not of life) is to 
harmonize man to his work. It is in this field that all are present on their 
lawful business and it is on this basis that we can build effectively. That is 
the reason for emphasizing time and time again in this article the duty of the 
union to participate in the subject of production. Any ordinary person spends 
at least one-third of his or her life at work. It is idle to presume that what 
happens in that third does not affect the other two-thirds. Of course it does, 
and trade-unionists who co-operate and assist in bringing the best creative 
impulses out of all who work in industry will see that what they accom- 
plish in the working third of their lives brings benefits and security to the 
remainder. This, as has already been pointed out, means interesting not the 
few who attend to, and deal with, the union business, but every “man-jack” 
employed in industry. This in turn means the maximum co-operation with 
the management and technicians in both the private and public sectors. This 
undoubtedly in theory means dealing with production as a technical, not a 
political problem, but the very co-operation and desire for greater efficiency 
will in itself prepare the way for the growth of public control. 

The writer believes that the majority of the British people do not care 
“twopence” who owns or controls industry. What interests them is, can 
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we produce the goods? If public industry can do it better, then the people 
will support more nationalization, but if private industry can do it better, 
then the people will support that and protest against the extension of public 
control of industry. We live in a pretty practical society. An amazing number 
of people believe in public ownership but do not buy in the co-operative 
stores, or believe in state education but send their children to public schools, 
or support “Labour” but buy the Conservative newspapers. There are 
hundreds of thousands of voters who are interested in neither political 
theories nor political programmes; yet their vote can sway every election 
and decide the Government of the day. But they are interested in living and 
how they live, and if we could so improve the structure of modern industrial 
production as to supply the product at good quality and fair prices they 
would care more than a tinker’s cuss whether we extended the realm of the 
public section of industry or not. 


Six Points of Policy 


— us get industry into the technical conditions for producing the goods. 
Once we solve this the question of ownership is of secondary import 
for we have created the base for continuing advance. Even the most politi- 
cally minded industrial worker would find it difficult to convince intelligent 
people that it is better to take over derelict industries than those efficiently 
organized and highly productive. 

The position of trade unionism may be summarized as follows: 


1. They should accept the challenge of prosperity now and deal with it in 
terms of efficient production. 

2. They should create the psychology of increased standards of living but 
co-operate to the maximum in acquiring the industrial technique to 
maintain them. 

3. They should accept, not run away from, their responsibility for the 
introduction of modern schemes of reorganization and reconstruction 
that mean the redeployment of labour, the reassessment of tasks and 
the alteration of job status. 

4. They should throw overboard the untenable theory that we can enjoy 
increased living standards with decreased or static production levels, 
but should insist on securing the maximum possible share for the pro- 
ducer in our expanding economy. 

5. They should examine union policy and constitution with a view to 
eliminating those customs and practices which by their very nature 
prevent work from becoming easier and more productive, while at the 
same time insisting that the corresponding malpractices of the employers 
on this plane should be eliminated. 

6. They should retain the right to use their power to secure th® fulfilment 
of just and fair demands, even though the exercise of this power may 
affect public interest, but should at the same time keep in mind that 
trade unionists are members of the community and their rights are also 
conditioned by a recognition of the rights of others, 
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These limited objectives are confined mainly to the questions of production 
and the exercise of union power. That there are other important questions 
not even referred to so far in this article goes without saying : questions like 
wage differentials, craft unions and craft wages, inter-union disputes, modern 
technique encroaching upon the work of old established crafts, multiplicity 
of unions in one industry, the growth of power at the top. All these are 
important, and as such take the largest proportion of trade union time and 
thought. Each wage increase for instance that narrows the gap between the 
day-wage worker and the pieceworker, or the semi-skilled and the skilled, 
creates more problems than the original wage demand, and often sets in 
motion a chain of events which are difficult to control. It is not unknown for 
a solution to a legitimate claim for the lower-paid workmen to touch off a 
demand for wage increases among the higher-paid workers which is often 
less justified by the cost of living than by the demand to maintain wage 
differentials. Recognizing and accepting these problems, the writer is still 
convinced that over-riding most of them is the central theme of this article, 
namely, the duty of the trade unions today to accept the fact of economic 
prosperity, to ensure the means and encourage the will to increase efficiency 
and production, and to use their power to see that this prosperity is shared 
with the general community. They have a duty to their members to improve 
their living standards and protect democratic traditions. They have a duty to 
industry to make it capable of the highest degree of efficiency. They have a 
duty to the community to consider their needs and desires. They ¢annot run 
away from this duty and responsibility, for none can run fast enough to 
escape the consequences. 











THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
SUCCESSION 
MR. EISENHOWER’S ILLNESS 


LTHOUGH great numbers of Americans hope that President Eisen- 

hower will be able or willing to seek a second term, few indeed believe 

this will be the case. Professional Republicans and wishful thinkers continue 

to cling to the hope and to express it. But privately, even many of them are 

ready to concede that the President’s retirement from office when his first 
term ends is virtually certain. 

Nevertheless, the prudent and detached observer should remember that 
the last word has not yet been spoken, and it will be spoken by President 
Eisenhower himself. The President will not have conclusive advices from 
his physicians, according to present expectations, until some time in January. 
In fairness to the Republican Party, which must go through the difficult and 
traumatic experience of selecting a nominee under circumstances much more 
challenging than those facing the Democrats, the President’s announcement 
should not be deferred later than the end of January or early February. 

Suppose, when the physicians give their definitive report to the President, 
they assure him—as his specialist, Dr. Paul Dudley White, has stated might 
be the case—that his heart is stronger than it was before the attack ? Suppose 
they tell him that, with proper safeguards, he could readily continue the kind 
of life he led before the attack? Suppose the Republican leaders assure him 
they would willingly support a régime in which some of the onerous but 
unimportant chores of office are shared among the departmental heads and 
strongly organized executive office? Suppose the need is glaringly evident 
in the nation and the world for the kind of leadership President Eisenhower 
has given? Suppose the call of duty, as presented by his closest advisers and 
associates, is impelling and urgent to a man who has always heeded its voice ? 

These are some of the circumstances that might well prevail. But having 
recorded all of them, it is an inescapable conclusion that the weight of 
argument is the other way. One generally conceded factor is that Mrs. Eisen- 
hower and their only son, Major John Eisenhower, were stoutly in favor of 
the President’s retirement long before his heart attack. It was by no means a 
foregone conclusion, even then, that the President would be overborne by 
his political advisers and would certainly run. 

Keeping in mind the remote possibility that the President might surprise 
us by running again, one turns to the next questions: how influential and 
decisive will the President’s role be in picking his successor? Will the 
Republican Party remain an Eisenhower Party, or will it fall into the hands 
of its right wing? And have the Republicans much chance of electing a 
President and a Congress in 1956 anyway? 

It is still too soon to estimate confidently just what Mr. Eisenhower’s role 
will be. All the medical evidence indicates a complete recovery from his heart 
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attack. There has been nothing contrary in all the bulletins to date. In the 
very latest, at the end of October, it was concluded that the President’s heart 
had not been enlarged by his experience, and this bulletin was described as 
one of the most important and reassuring of all. If he is a totally fit man, it 
would seem logical to believe that Mr. Eisenhower would strive con- 
scientiously to prevent the overthrowing of all his work by the reversion of 
his party to reactionary or nationalist control. 

The basic situation is more than a little paradoxical. Here is a President 
who—before his illness—had achieved an unassailable political position 
almost unprecedented in American history. His stature in the country, and 
in the world, in the months following the first Geneva Conference was 
dominant. Clearly this was a temporary situation, and open political warfare 
would have broken out on the domestic scene as the 1956 campaign ap- 
proached, But the Republican Party had become the Eisenhower Party, and 
the President’s policies had a range of support in the United States which 
had not been seen in peace-time for many years. The twin issues of peace and 
prosperity were unbelievably potent. The Eisenhower impress seemed likely 
to maintain itself upon the Republican Party, and on the nation, for a long 
time to come. The humanitarian approach of decency and goodwill which 
Mr. Eisenhower embodied was becoming the dominant note of national policy. 


Republican Aspirants 


OW this prospect is thrown into some uncertainty. And it might be 
said that the best chance Mr. Eisenhower has for assuring that his place 
in history as President will be something more than a passing phase is to get 
out and fight to make the Republican Party an Eisenhower Party. The prob- 
lem turns more than anything on the identity of the next Republican nominee 
for President. The principal Republican possibilities, as of now, would appear 
to be: Vice-President Nixon, Chief Justice Warren, Secretary-of-Treasury 
George Humphrey, former Governor Harold Stassen, former Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, Mr. Paul Hoffman, Governor Christian A. Herter of 
Massachusetts, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, Senator William D. Knowland of 
California, although some of these are very unlikely. And there are numerous 
dark horses, of scarcely less probability than some of the names on this list. 
If the President eliminates himself, the practical question will be whether 
he will endorse a single alternative candidate such as one of the men from 
the foregoing list, or whether he will support a whole panel of possible 
nominees, as he has done in the past. The best opinion is that the President 
will support a group rather than an individual. And the next question is— 
if he supports an individual—whether he will fight hard for his nomination. 
And if the President initially supports a group, will he make known a more 
definite choice as the time for a decision approaches ? Obviously, a great deal 
will depend on the President’s attitude and how he implements it. And of 
this we have no clear indication today. 
Of the entire group listed above, only one man clearly disagrees with the 
President on major policies. That is, of course, Senator Knowland. He is the 
outstanding representative of the Republican right wing. He is an all-out 
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supporter of Nationalist China, and he has plainly indicated that he views 
some of the Eisenhower policies toward the Soviet Union as appeasement. 
On domestic policies, there are few significant differences between Senator 
Knowland and the President. It is a significant fact that in this whole group, 
as in any comparable list of possible Democratic nominees to which we will 
come later, there is only one individual who we can feel certain would try to 
alter greatly the Eisenhower position in world affairs. Several in the group 
might go off in a different direction, but they are not so committed now. 
This shows how accurately the President speaks for the country and the 
Congress, despite the strident voices which are frequently raised in partial 
dissent. This is not to say, of course, that any of these men could either 
originate or carry out foreign policy as the President has done with such a 
high sense of idealism and goodwill, or hold such an even keel in domestic 
affairs. But their intent would be along much the same lines, however limited 
their implementation. They might well not be able to carry national opinion 
with them, and they might fall into a morass of bickering and controversy, 
but their basic orientation would be at the point the President has attained. 

And so let us take a brief look at the men: 

Vice-President Nixon starts with the clear political advantage of being 
number two man in the Administration. He is young, dynamic, attractive, 
able, politically skilled. He has behaved very well and discreetly during the 
President’s illness, when we might have had a constitutional crisis. He was 
an admirable representative in his global travels, doing and saying the right 
things in some delicate spots. 

But Vice-President Nixon pushed demagogic charges against the Demo- 
crats much too far in the 1954 congressional campaign. From time to time 
he has spoken rashly and recklessly about grave world problems. His cam- 
paign fund difficulties of 1952 have left an unpleasant memory. He gives the 
impression to many of being an unduly ambitious and opportunistic young 
man, not really matured, seasoned, and dependable. It is not quite clear how 
far to the right or nationalist side of Mr. Eisenhower he would swing if left 
to himself or pushed by powerful supporters. 

Yet it is also true that Mr. Nixon has shown a real capacity to learn and to 
mature. As presiding officer over the Cabinet in the President’s absence, and 
as a member of the National Security Council, he is very well informed of 
the policy positions and supporting data of the Administration. It may be 
that he is growing into a more solid and reliable person than the loud and 
reckless campaigner of 1950, 52, and ’54. But that he could attract enough 
of the undecided middle-ground vote to become a winning candidate in 1956 
is improbable. It is quite possible that he could be nominated, but election 
is another matter. 

Chief Justice Warren is the Republican, after Mr. Eisenhower, who might 
stand the best chance of actual election. He is about the same age as the 
President, has a vast amount of legal and administrative experience, an attrac- 
tive personality, a middle-road position, and perfectly charming daughters! 
But the Supreme Court’s decision on segregation, which he wrote, is intensely 
unpopular in the South and in only less degree in the border States as well. 
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For the Republicans to retain the Presidency, particularly if they should lose 
New York, it would be absolutely necessary to carry most of the border 
States, if not a bit of the south. This achievement would be difficult for the 
Chief Justice, despite his towering prestige in most other respects. 

Moreover, it is unlikely that the Chief Justice will permit himself to be 
nominated. He has stated unequivocally that he is out of politics, and would 
not accept the presidential nomination. He believes deeply that it is a profound 
evil to bring the Supreme Court into politics. Pressures to run will doubtless 
be put upon him. The best estimate is that he will withstand them. 

The ablest man in the Eisenhower Cabinet is Secretary-of-Treasury 
Humphrey. He has shown himself to be a first-rate public figure: with clear 
policies, ideas, excellent administrative capacity, practical political skill of a 
high order, an attractive personality. But Secretary Humphrey is a big busi- 
ness man and he would carry on his shoulders as a candidate all the handicaps 
of business men in government. He also is about the President’s age. It is 
unlikely that he will be nominated, despite the great public and political respect 
he has evoked. 

Veterans and Newcomers 

OW we come to two hardy perennials, former Governors Stassen and 

Dewey. Both are rather shop-worn. Yet both are men of genuine 
political and administrative ability and experience, and both are devoted to 
the Eisenhower policies. Both are tireless campaigners, with broad world 
experience. Mr. Dewey was twice the Republican nominee and twice he lost. 
A third nomination is less than likely. Moreover, his tactics in behalf of 
President Eisenhower in 1952 aroused the bitterest resentment of the party’s 
right wing. Thus his nomination is doubly unlikely. Mr. Stassen has served 
the Eisenhower Administration faithfully if unspectacularly. His present post 
in charge of disarmament planning is somewhat anomalous, cutting across 
the responsibilities of the Secretary of State and of Henry Cabot Lodge, 
American delegate to the United Nations. It is conceivable that Mr. Stassen 
might be a compromise nominee, but it is unlikely. 

Speaking of Ambassador Lodge, one should add his name as a possible 
dark horse. Former Senator Lodge’s political fate illustrates the ups and 
downs of American politics. He was one of the chief architects of President 
Eisenhower’s nomination, as his campaign manager. He was so busy with 
the Presidential contest that he could campaign little for his own re-election 
as Senator from Massachusetts. He lost. Had he been re-elected, he would 
doubtless have succeeded Senator Taft as leader of the upper chamber, and 
as a staunch supporter of the President would have been heir-apparent today 
in a sense that Senator Knowland can never be. A boom for Mr. Lodge 
might come about, but it too is improbable. 

Paul Hoffman and Milton Eisenhower are widely mentioned in political 
discussions, and reflect probably more closely than any others the actual 
world outlook of President Eisenhower. Yet the nomination of either is 
politically almost inconceivable. Mr. Hoffman is too unpopular with the 
Republican right, and he is not a professional politician. He has never held 
elective office. His association with the Ford Foundation makes him almost 
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too liberal for the party’s taste, and he made many enemies during the 
Eisenhower nomination battle with the Taft forces. 

The President’s younger brother Milton is a man of great ability and charm 
with long experience on the administrative side of government. Buta dynastic 
nomination is most improbable, despite the fact that the President often 
praises his brother as the ablest member of the family. One Eisenhower 
enthusiast has written that Milton was Dwight’s closest advisor and Dwight 
would be Milton’s, saying, “How could you better continue Eisenhower 
policies?” This hope is too pat for political reality. 

Governor Herter of Massachusetts is perhaps the likeliest lesser-known 
person in the whole group. He is a remarkably well-qualified person. He has 
been Governor of his State for three years, and was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for ten years. Before that, he was Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House, a magazine editor, a diplomatist, a man of affairs. He helped swing 
Republican support to constructive world policies, back in 1946-8. As 
Governor, he has shown independence and unusual skill in practical politics, 
operating with an adverse Democratic majority in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives. Mr. Herter is a calm, courageous man and his many 
excellent qualities are definitely of Presidential calibre. He has an odd detail 
of personal history which would require clarification. He was born in Paris, 
of American parents, and lived there for the first ten years of his life. The 
American Constitution says that the President must be a “natural-born 
citizen”. Some have felt that this phrase means “native-born” in the sense of 
being born on American soil. The weight of legal opinion is to the contrary 
but the matter has never been settled by Court action. 

General Alfred C. Gruenther, commanding general of SHAPE, is freely 
recognized as an American of outstanding ability, manifesting many of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s most attractive qualities. But the nomination of the second 
general in a row is very unlikely. 

So far, this entire list—with the possible exception of Vice-President Nixon 
—has been composed of men who are known to think closely along Eisen- 
hower lines. It is odd that the Republican right, with its considerable strength, 
should be represented by only one name in those principally discussed. But 
Senator Knowland stands head and shoulders above his more conservative 
colleagues. Had he followed the President more closely in foreign affairs, his 
nomination for the Presidency would be very much more likely than it is. 
As things stand, the Republican Convention is pretty certain to feel its 
nominee must appeal to more middle-ground opinion while holding the 
right wing, and thus may turn away from the big, handsome, forthright 
California Senator. Yet Senator Knowland is a powerful personage and he 
might find himself with great strength at the Convention. The other leading 
Republican right-wingers are too old or too narrow for serious consideration. 


Hopes of the Democrats 
N the Democratic side, the men most talked about are former Governor 
Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, Governor Averell Harriman of New York, 
Governor Frank Lausche of Ohio, Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, 
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and a brace of dark horses. These are all able and experienced men. A few 
months ago, the nomination seemed likely to go to Mr. Stevenson by default, 
since his defeat again by President Eisenhower seemed probable, and nobody 
else envied him the experience. But now that the Democratic nomination is 
more valuable, the candidates are extremely eager. As a result, former Presi- 
dent Truman and Governor Harriman, who had endorsed Mr. Stevenson 
for renomination, have somewhat awkwardly changed their positions. They 
now want an “open convention”, and it is plain that Mr. Stevenson will have 
to fight for the nomination if he is to get it. 

Mr. Stevenson is a different man from what he was in 1952. Then he was a 
genuinely reluctant candidate, half-persuaded that it would be a good thing 
for the Republicans to win the presidency and end their twenty traumatic 
years of being out of office. He conducted an able campaign, but always with 
this reservation gnawing at the back of his mind, and with much basic 
respect for General Eisenhower. 

Now Mr. Stevenson wants the nomination, he wants to win the election, 
and he will fight hard for both goals. The result ought to make him more 
effective, but that fact is not certain. Already, in the matter of a few weeks, 
Mr. Stevenson has reversed himself on the important question of farm policy. 
Only the other day, he expressed doubts about rigid 90-per-cent-of-parity 
price supports. But when his political advisors bore in on him with the 
emphatic view that a strong and popular farm program was needed, he pro- 
ceeded to embrace the position he had just spurned. This kind of political 
expediency is not “talking sense to the American people”, which was Mr. 
Stevenson’s theme-song in 1952. Yet he remains a remarkable man, detached, 
conscientious, intelligent, skilful, original. He is quite likely to be nominated, 
and if Mr. Eisenhower does not run, he may very well be elected. 

Governor Harriman is an impressive candidate. Until he won the governor- 
ship of New York, in 1954, he was not thought of as a vote-getting political 
figure. But he took to the rough-and-tumble of party warfare with zest, and 
he has a shrewd political manager in Carmine DeSapio, leader of Tammany 
Hall, the New York City political organization. Tammany has lost many 
of its dark old connotations, and Mr. DeSapio is an able operator. He is 
trying to round up Harriman delegates for the convention throughout 
the county. With New York’s big delegation in the bag, he has a great 
advantage. 

Averell Harriman combines many unusual elements; he inherited great 
wealth and functioned effectively as a banker, railroad executive, and de- 
veloper of such things as the Sun Valley resort in Idaho. Then he became 
an effective lieutenant in Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, a full-fledged 
domestic reformer. During the war, he was precipitated into diplomacy and 
handled a number of important missions with great skill. He served as a 
cabinet member and useful coadjutor for President Truman. And now he is 
Governor of our most populous and wealthy State. 

This is a formidable recital of experience, and throughout Governor 
Harriman has been learning and developing. He is, perhaps, just a little to the 
left of Mr. Stevenson, and hence not quite such a good candidate in the 
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conservative south. He is less likely to be nominated than Mr. Stevenson but 
it still is entirely possible. 

Senator Kefauver will run for the nomination just as eagerly as he did in 
1952, and he may be successful in winning a number of state preferential 
primary elections. But such successes do not determine the choice of the 
nominating convention, and there the South’s resistance to their fellow 
southerner, Kefauver of Tennessee, is likely to be decisive. This antipathy 
is hard to account for; partly it results from Senator Kefauver’s position to 
the left of center, and partly from some of his votes which have deviated 
from his southern senatorial colleagues. The Senate is a jealous club. 

Governor Lausche is the most conservative of northern Democrats. He 
has been re-elected three times in Ohio, which is a key State. One Southern 
Senator, Russell of Georgia, proposes Governor Lausche for the presidential 
nomination. But Governor Lausche is a very irregular partisan, has not sup- 
ported his own party’s candidates on various occasions, has had absolutely 
no experience in the field of foreign or national affairs. It is hard to see him 
winning, over Stevenson and Harriman, unless these two candidates fall into 
a protracted deadlock. 


So much for the suddenly lively and uncertain political scene. 


A Constitutional Ambiguity 


HE United States might have had constitutional difficulty during the 

President’s illness. The Constitution itself merely stipulates that “In the 
case of [the President’s] inability to discharge the powers and duties of the 
said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President. . . .” It does not 
clarify who is to decide if the President is unable to discharge his powers 
and duties, or when he becomes able again, or if the Vice-President is to take 
over title as well as powers and duties, and so on. All these points might have 
come up in the present experience. But they did not. Swiftly, the President’s 
staff, with the Vice-President’s willing co-operation, decided that the authority 
must remain with the President and this fact was affirmed almost at once. 
Vice-President Nixon acted at the President’s request to preside over Cabinet 
and National Security Council. The executive authority was exercised 
firmly by the White House staff. Soon the President himself was signing 
documents and taking decisions, technically exercising the powers and duties 
of the office. Had a more formal decision been required, the situation might 
have been difficult. As it was, all concerned behaved alertly and in full agree- 





; ment, and there was no real uncertainty. 
x The Stock Market’s tumbles are well known, but it appears to have 
4 regained stability and the shake-out was welcomed by many financial leaders 
3 as a helpful moderation of inflated values. Other business indices remain 


extremely strong, with the exception of farm prices. There a real inequality | 
prevails, and farmer dissatisfaction may be the dominant political fact of 
1956. Adjusted farm income in the third quarter of 1955 is 10 per cent below 
1954—a serious drop. 
United States of America, 

November 1955 





IN SEARCH OF A CONSTITUTION 
INTRACTABLE PROBLEMS IN PAKISTAN 


HE new coalition Government of Pakistan is essentially an ad hoc body. 

It does indeed have to carry on the administration of the affairs of the 
country, but its main task is to get a constitution passed and general elections 
held, after which it will bow itself off the stage. But this task is not easy: it 
has baffled all previous administrations and has come near to causing the 
abandonment of democratic government in Pakistan. For eight years suc- 
cessive Governments have struggled with the problem and its offshoots. 
What are the chances that Chaudhry Mohammad Ali and his colleagues will 
succeed in obtaining the approval of all important sections of the community 
to the constitutional proposals which they are now laying before the reformed 
Constituent Assembly? They are at a disadvantage as compared with their 
predecessors in that the new Assembly is not a rubber-stamping body with a 
huge Muslim League majority, but contains an Opposition to be reckoned 
with as well as some hostile independent members; but this is outweighed 
by the consideration that a great deal of dead wood has been cut away in the 
past few years, some steam has been let off with consequent lowering of 
pressure, and one of the most difficult issues has been simplified by the 
integration of the provinces of West Pakistan into a single unit. 

One factor which affected earlier progress is at any rate out of the way: 
there is no longer any complacency about the problem. In the first few years 
there was no desire on the part of Government to hurry on with constitution- 
making, and the public in general concurred with the go-slow policy. Why 
should Pakistan, it was asked, follow the example of India, which rushed 
through an immensely long and complicated Constitution Act and then had 
to amend it again and again? The Government of India Act of 1935, as 
adapted for Pakistan, was quite sufficient for the country’s requirements, and 
it had in those formative years so many political, economic and administra- 
tive problems on its hands that it was quite content to put this fundamental 
one aside for the time being. Unfortunately this proved a shortsighted policy. 
It ignored the possibility that differences arising out of divergent sectional 
interests, or indeed out of the geographical peculiarity of Pakistan itself, 
which could have been patched up in the first flush of patriotic impetus, 
might harden into intractable problems as the common hopes and enthu- 
siasms died away under the stresses of reality. It ignored too the fact that the 
Constituent Assembly, dominated as it was by the monolithic and still un- 
challenged Muslim League, would inevitably lose touch with the people it 
was supposed to represent. In fact, the absence of an effective Opposition— 
the Hindu representatives from East Bengal formed such opposition as there 
was, but for obvious reasons did not count for much—led to a sort of 
stagnation, and (there being no occasion for general elections) the Assembly 
lacked the infusion of fresh blood and gradually lost contact with popular 
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sentiment. Admirable proof of the strength of the democratic spirit in 
Pakistan was afforded by the rapidity with which in such circumstances the 
Muslim League—the party which under Jinnah’s leadership had brought 
Pakistan into being—lost its prestige and popularity in the country. 


The Basic Principles Committee 


HE Government of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, to do it justice, soon became 

conscious that all was not well and that this was a matter in which the 
principle of solvitur ambulando would not work; from 1949 onwards con- 
stitution making began to occupy more and more of its time. It found, how- 
ever, that by then the attendant problems had become more numerous and 
far more difficult than it had supposed. It was easy enough to appoint com- 
mittees of the Constituent Assembly—the two most important were the 
Basic Principles Committee and the Fundamental Rights Committee—and to 
frame timetables and announce deadlines for their reports and their adoption; 
but the Government had not reckoned with the strength of popular feeling 
about certain issues. Discontents had been at work in East Bengal, resulting 
in the growth of what was almost a separatist movement. And the difficulty 
of evolving an “Islamic” constitution which should satisfy the religious 
leaders without being hopelessly unprogressive had certainly been under- 
estimated. 

The first big step forward was the framing and adoption, in March 1949, 
of the so-called “Objectives Resolution”. This was an impressive and cleverly 
worded document which should have satisfied all reasonable advocates of 
the “Islamic State” without unduly prejudicing the position of the minority 
communities or putting a brake on progress. Unfortunately it did not, and 
the mullahs continued to press their “back to the shariat” movement. The 
Nazimuddin Government, which succeeded that of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 
came more under their influence, partly because of the new Prime Minister’s 
personal religious inclinations, and the effect of this became apparent in the 
report of the Basic Principles Committee. This recommended, amongst 
other things, that all existing laws should be brought into conformity with 
Islamic principles and that steps should be taken to codify such injunctions 
of the Quran and the Sunna as could be given legislative effect. It proposed, 
moreover, that a board of persons well versed in Islamic law should be 
constituted and given a virtual power of veto over new legislation. The 
practical implications of these proposals caused widespread dismay, not only 
among the minority communities but also among progressive Muslims. 

Although the precise intentions of the present Government in this matter 
are not known at the time of writing, it can be assumed that the recom- 
mendations of the Basic Principles Committee have been thrown on the 
scrap heap. Not only is the present Government, in the main, progressive 
and modernist in outlook, but there has been in the interval a marked 
reaction against bigotry and obscurantism in general. The mullahs, as a 
political force, overreached themselves in 1953, when their agitation against 
the Ahmadi community led to widespread disturbances in the Punjab, 
amounting to a complete breakdown of law and order. The provincial 
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Government had virtually surrendered to their demands and peace was 
restored only when the Central Government imposed martial law in Lahore. 
It was interesting to see how the people of that area welcomed a period of 
firm and efficient rule, and how the religious extremists came to be associated 
in the public mind with the evils of political agitation and unrest. This parti- 
cular problem should not, therefore, prove unduly troublesome to the present 


constitution-makers; it forms a large part of the dead wood that has been 
cut away. 


Grievances of East Bengal 


S a matter of fact it was not the religious difficulty that proved the 

undoing of the Basic Principles Committee and led to the stalemate in 
constitution making, but the other weak joint in Pakistan’s armour—pro- 
vincialism. More particularly, it was the problem of the relationship of East 
Bengal with the Centre and with the provinces of West Pakistan. It should 
have been obvious that the inherent geographical peculiarity of Pakistan, 
with its two parts (one larger in area and the other larger in population) 
separated by over a thousand miles, was going to give rise to political 
difficulties of considerable intensity. But in fact it was some time before the 
political leaders at Karachi appreciated the delicacy of the position. They 
went blandly on their way—or so the Bengalis felt—treating East Bengal as 
an outlying colony. It was to be placated with supplies and with considerable 
funds for development, but it was to be administered, in all important matters, 
from Karachi. The dearth of trained civil servants among the Muslims of 
Bengal made it necessary for the local administration to be carried on mainly, 
at the higher levels, by officers deputed from the Punjab, and these were not 
always very sympathetic; too often they regarded a posting to Dacca or 
Chittagong as a penal posting. Worst of all, Urdu was to be the official language 
of Pakistan; Bengali was not even accorded equal status although it was the 
mother tongue of more than half the population. 

The interim report of the Basic Principles Committee brought the growing 
dissatisfaction to a head. Apart from its unpalatable recommendation about 
the State language, it contained (in its original form) the proposal that in the 
Upper House of the Central Legislature each province should have equal 
representation. This was not unnaturally interpreted as a device to deprive 
East Bengal of the advantage it was to gain from basing representation in 
the Lower House on population. Bitter indignation led to rioting, in February 
1952, and for some days the situation in Dacca was completely out of control. 
As a result, the Committee had to recast its proposals, and a compromise was 
reached giving parity to East and West in both Houses. Neither side was 
quite satisfied, but the East had, on balance, won the round and the Bengalis 
had begun to feel their own strength. The Muslim League had lost a great 
deal of prestige and was soon to lose more: in fact the East Bengal voters 
administered the coup-de-grace to it, as far as that province was concerned, in 
the spring of 1954, when only ten Muslim League candidates secured seats 
in the provincial Legislative Assembly against over two hundred gained by 
the United Front, a new coalition of Opposition parties. Even then the 
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position continued to deteriorate. A further outbreak of rioting, mainly at 
industrial centres, showed that the naturally volatile population of East 
Bengal was still seething with discontent. An ugly feature of these distur- 
bances was the sharp fighting which took place between Bengali and non- 
Bengali workers at the Narainganj jute mills and elsewhere. 

At Karachi, meanwhile, the constitutional debate was progressing at a 
snail’s pace. Some progress was indeed being made, but the truth was that 
the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly had become somewhat un- 
realistic ever since the results of the East Bengal elections had proved that 
the members from that province had forfeited the confidence of their con- 
stituents and were no longer representative of public opinion in East Bengal. 
What it amounted to was that more than half the whole country was repre- 
sented in the constitutional discussions by a party it had rejected at the polls. 
It was recognition of this fact, and of the general failure of the Assembly to 
complete the task assigned to it, that impelled the Governor General, Mr. 
Ghulam Mohammad, to take the bold step of dissolving it. The consequent 
legal proceedings and constitutional crisis, which brought the country to 
the verge of a dictatorship, are recent history and need not be described. 
Enough has been said to show how deep-seated are the difficulties which 
have beset the path to the new constitution and how fully aware of them the 
new Government and new Constituent Assembly must be. The latter was 
elected in June 1955 by the provincial legislatures, with a membership of 
eighty, equally divided between the Eastern and Western wings of the 
country. The Government is a coalition of the two chief parties, the Muslim 
League (considerably depleted compared with its former strength) and the 
United Front of East Bengal. The Cinderella province is thus now power- 
fully represented at the Centre, though some doubt may be felt about the 
calibre of its individual representatives. 


The One-Unit Bill 


HE new Government rightly made it its first objective to break down 

provincialism, and the first major step taken to that end was extremely 
sound. Five or six years ago, when the potentialities of this evil were first 
being fully appreciated, suggestions were being advanced (though not 
officially) that the best way to check it would be to put an end to the un- 
economic and, to some extent, artificial divisions into which West Pakistan 
was split up; in other words, to do away with half a dozen local governments 
and legislatures and amalgamate the provinces and States of West Pakistan 
into a single administrative and political unit. At the same time, it was rue- 
fully felt that only Jinnah, with his Olympian detachment and unchallenged 
authority, could have carried through a measure involving so much trampling 
on vested interests and overriding of local sentiments and prejudices. But 
vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, and strong men were destined to arise after 
Jinnah. Paradoxically enough it was Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, physically in 
the weakest possible health but with courage undimmed, who cast himself 
for the role of strong man. He proved his title to it when he intervened at a 
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time of economic crisis and dismissed the Nazimuddin Ministry, and again 
when, without too strict a regard for the limitations of his position as a con- 
stitutional Governor General, he dissolved the Constituent Assembly. He 
was found ready to set in motion this drastic reshaping of West Pakistan. 

The ‘ One-Unit Bill’, as it came to be called, gave rise to surprisingly little 
opposition in the country, partly no doubt because the people were heartily 
tired of the factions, the intrigues and the scandals which had become such 
a discreditable feature of public life in the provinces. An agitation against 
the Bill was indeed started by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the veteran Pathan 
leader, but it made little headway chiefly because the Khan’s own brother, 
Dr. Khan Sahib, a personage no less respected in the North-West Frontier 
Province, was a member of the Government which sponsored the measure 
and was moreover designated as the Chief Minister of the new province of 
West Pakistan. It did not have a very easy passage through the Constituent 
Assembly, but this was mainly due to personal animosities between members, 
which were given a good airing. The Bill became law in October, and the 
administrators have taken over the task of hammering the new unit into 
shape. From the point of view of Chaudhry Mohammad Ali’s Government, 
a big obstacle is out of the way and the decks are now clear for the main job 
of constitution-making. 

The administrative advantages of the new West Pakistan set-up are of 
course very considerable. It will be possible, for example, to develop the 
Indus Basin area as a single economic unit, and there will be an end to the 
squabbles between the provinces and States about the use of the river waters 
for irrigation canals or for rival hydro-electric projects.* But even these ad- 
vantages are of secondary importance compared with those in the political 
sphere. In the words of the former Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammad Ali— 
who deserves a good deal of the credit—the integration goes to the root of 
the evil of provincialism and abolishes “‘many artificial divisions that en- 
gender a parochial outlook on national affairs”. Still more important is the 
fact that it goes to the root of the problem which has done more than any- 
thing to bedevil constitution-making, and’ sets up a political balance to 
correspond with the natural balance between the Eastern and Western wings 
of Pakistan. No longer will the anomaly exist that East Bengal, with a 
population of 42 millions, forms simply one province among many, while 
West Pakistan, with 34 millions, has six or seven provincial administrations, 
each claiming a place in the sun, to load the balance in its favour. The two 
wings will now be on an equal footing in their representation at Karachi and 
their relations with the Federal Government. At the same time, each wing 
will be given a substantial measure of autonomy, in recognition of the fact 
that Pakistan’s geographical peculiarity—the phrase is Mr. Mohammad Ali’s 
—makes a unitary type of government both impracticable and impolitic. 

The exf®nt to which it is proposed to concede provincial autonomy and 
weaken the control of the Centre is not yet known. Mr. Fazlul Haq, the 
United Front leader, shortly after the overwhelming victory of his party in 
the East Bengal elections of 1954, announced that the Federal Government 


* See ‘Dividing the Waters’, THe Rounp TaBLe, no. 179, June 1955, pp. 240-8. 
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would retain responsibility only for Defence, Foreign Affairs and Currency. 
No doubt commercial policy and industrial development, which have been 
closely controlled by the Central Ministries of Commerce and Industries, are 
likely to become the sole concern of the provinces, after an interim period 
for adjustment. But it seems doubtful whether the Federal Government’s 
financial responsibility can be limited to the subject of “currency” unless 
that can be held to include, at least, foreign exchange control. The subject 
of “Communications” too, including as it does Railways, Air Transport 
and Postal Services, would not seem to be capable of complete decentral- 
ization. 


Parliamentary or Congressional Model? 


ITTLE, too, is known at present about the form of constitution which 
the present Government proposes to lay before the Constituent Assembly. 
Early in the year ideas were running on the lines of a constitution approximat- 
ing more to the American type than to the British. It was contemplated that 
the President should be elected by the legislature for a term of four years, 
and that he should nominate the leader of the majority party in the Assembly 
as Vice-President. The latter would form a government, but his Cabinet 
would not necessarily be drawn from the members of the Assembly. Perhaps 
it would be truer to describe this as a hybrid of the two forms of constitution, 
for the Vice-President would be virtually a Prime Minister, and there was 
no suggestion that the members of the Cabinet should be actually debarred, 
as in America, from sitting in the legislature. In any case, these proposals 
seem to have lost favour, and it is possible that opinion has swung back in 
favour of parliamentary democracy of the type so well understood in Pakistan, 
as in all Commonwealth countries. 

Which form of constitution would be the better suited to Pakistan’s circum- 
stances? Parliamentary democracy in the British tradition has not been 
such an unqualified success in the eight years of Pakistan’s existence that 
this question can be lightly brushed aside. Too frequently in recent years, it 
is possible to argue, has the Governor General had to intervene to avert 
disaster or drift. He had to dismiss a Prime Minister and his Government for 
incompetence, although it was the Government of the majority party in the 
legislature and the Prime Minister was the leader of that party. He had to 
dissolve the legislature for the very good but somewhat unconstitutional 
reason that it was not getting on with its job and was no longer properly 
representative of public opinion. On several occasions he had to suspend 
provincial governments and legislatures, to meet emergency conditions, and 
place the provinces concerned temporarily under Governor’s rule; in other 
words, he had to strain his emergency powers to the utmost. Does not this 
indicate, it can reasonably be asked, that Pakistan has not attained a sufficiently 
high level of political maturity for a true parliamentary democraéy, and that 
she would do better with a strong executive head as President on the Ameri- 
can model? He would, in this view, be Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces and responsible for the conduct of Foreign Affairs. He would have 
the power of veto over Bills passed by the legislature, and the legislative 
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competence of that body would in any case be more limited than under the 
British system. 

The argument is attractive, for few would deny that political instability may 
prove the bane of Pakistan as it has, in a narrower sphere, of the Punjab and 
Sind, and that the country needs a strong hand at the top. But the answer to 
it perhaps is that parliamentary democracy on the familiar model has not 
failed in Pakistan: it has not had a fair trial. Pakistan came into being with 
a legislature packed with a huge one-party majority and, as this was a con- 
stitution-making as well as law-making body, there was no provision for its 
dissolution until a constitution had been evolved and general elections for 
a new Assembly held thereunder. There was no effective Opposition and no 
possibility of the Government’s being unseated by a vote of no confidence 
within the Assembly. In such circumstances it was inevitable that the legisla- 
ture and the Government should tend to lose touch with the people and that 
the deliberations of the former should become, as previously described, 
increasingly unrealistic. This was not true parliamentary democracy at work. 
Let it at least, one would like to suggest, be given a fair trial in the more 
normal environment which will be created when the constitution is settled, 
electoral machinery established, and the people assume the position which is 
theirs by right in a democratic system; when they, in other words, can throw 
out a Government they,do not like without having to depend on a Governor 
General or a President to do it for them. It may not work, for democracy 
demands a high level of general intelligence and of public spirit; but there is 
no need to be too pessimistic, for the Pakistani public has learnt many lessons 
in the past eight years, not the least of which is that self-government is a poor 
substitute for good government. It will clearly be necessary to arm the 
President with emergency powers, somewhat on the lines of those with 
which the Governor General was furnished under the Government of India 
Act. They should, if all goes well, gradually fall into desuetude. Subject to 
this, it does seem reasonable to suppose that Pakistan will be happier under 
a constitution in the Commonwealth tradition than under some unfamiliar 
and untried form of government. 











UNITED KINGDOM 
MARGARITA ANTE PORCOS 


N All Hallow E’en Princess Margaret issued a short and simple state- 

ment, announcing that she had decided not to marry Group Captain 
Peter Townsend. Without expressly declaring her personal feelings, she 
indicated that her decision was based on her sense of duty to the Church of 
England, of which she is a member, and to the Commonwealth, of which 
her sister is the Head. 

Group Captain Townsend, wearing the D.S.O. and the D.F.C. and Bar in 
token of his fine war record, was appointed an equerry by King George VI 
in 1944. He was then 30 years old; Princess Margaret was 14. He remained a 
member of the Household, in close attendance on the Royal Family, for nine 
years, towards the end of which he obtained a decree of divorce from his 
wife. Rumours of an attachment between him and the Princess began to 
circulate soon after the Queen’s accession and were assiduously fomented by 
the newspapers of mass circulation. The suggested marriage, however, was 
obviously out of the question, since under the Royal Marriages Act 1772* it 
required the assent of the Queen; and this Her Majesty could not give con- 
sistently with her position as Supreme Governor of the Church of England, 
whose Convocations do not countenance the remarriage of the divorced. 

At the height of the agitation Group Captain Townsend was transferred 
from his position in the Household to that of Air Attaché at the British 
Embassy in Brussels, and the interest of the sensational newspapers died 
down. It was revived in multiplied intensity when he came to England on 
leave last October, and began to meet the Princess in the houses of her private 
friends. She had just passed her twenty-fifth birthday, and become legally 
entitled to marry without the Queen’s consent, after the lapse of twelve 
months from the formal notice of her intention to do so, and provided Par- 
liament in the meantime did not object. It was generally felt, however, that 
this Hanoverian procedure, which would practically compel conscientious 
Anglicans in Parliament, including the bishops in the House of Lords, to 
bring Princess Margaret’s personal affairs into debate, was intolerable in 
relation to the twentieth-century monarchy; and it was thought that if the 
Princess wished to marry Group Captain Townsend, she would spare her 


* It has been ingeniously argued in the legal press that this Act no longer binds the 
present Royal Family, since owing to cross-marriages among the descendants of George II 
they fall within the exception for the issue of princesses married into foreign dynasties. 
This contention is not relevant to Princess Margaret’s dilemma: no one would suggest 
that the Queen’s sister should go through a ceremony of marriage which the Courts 
might subsequently declare to be valid. 
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sister the pain of a refusal of consent, which was necessary to set the legal 
machinery in motion, and ask instead to be allowed to resign her rights in 
the succession. Parliament would then no doubt have given statutory effect 
to her renunciation, and at the same time have exempted her from the opera- 
tion of the Royal Marriages Act. 

In the event, these contingencies did not arise. Princess Margaret has placed 
her loyalty to her religion above the evident promptings of her heart, and in so 
doing has set a royal example and administered a rebuke to a self-indulgent 
age. By her decision she has added a new respect to the warm affection by 
which she has always been surrounded throughout the Commonwealth, and 
has even enhanced the prestige of the monarchy itself abroad—at home it 
needs no enhancement. 

But before thus bravely resolving her dilemma, the unfortunate lady had 
been subjected to a close and prying persecution which has brought shame 
upon a large section of the British Press. Though from first to last she never 
intimated her wish to marry Group Captain Townsend, one popular news- 
paper had the impudence and bad taste several months ago to organize a poll 
among its readers on the question of whether she should be permitted to do 
so, announcing with glee that 96 per cent of them had voted in favour of the 
marriage. For nineteen days between the Group Captain’s arrival on leave 
and the Princess’s announcement the two were pursued and spied upon day 
and night by hordes of reporters and photographers, trampling down the 
gardens of neighbours to homes where the couple were invited to dine, and 
in some cases compelling a cordon of constables and police dogs to be 
posted for their protection. Even when an unprecedented appeal was issued 
from Clarence House to respect the Princess’s privacy the siege was merely 
intensified. It was accompanied in the culprit newspapers by an hysterical 
and shrieking propaganda in favour of the match, which reached hitherto 
unplumbed depths of vulgarity. The more honour is due to Princess Margaret 
for maintaining her judgment steady and clear against the flood of commer- 
cialized sentimentality. 


Quiet Summer 


HE Government having decided that the newly elected Parliament was 

not to have a short session followed by a session of normal duration but 
was to go into recess in July and resume its labours, as sketched in the Queen’s 
Speech, at the end of October, members dispersed before they had time to 
assess the consequences of the general election accurately. Nearly all the ques- 
tions prompted by a new Parliament and a new Prime Minister remained 
unanswered: how would Sir Anthony reorganize his Cabinet; would the 
increased Tory majority permit a greater degree of independence on the part 
of the back-benchers, and, if so, what form would this independence take ? 
One thing seemed certain: the prosaic programme of legislation outlined in 
the Queen’s Speech was unlikely to make anyone’s heart beat faster. Its most 
controversial item, the promise of a systematic attack on the evils of mono- 
poly, was now generally seen to be a party-political device with little relation 
to reality; it appealed to a traditional theme in English radicalism, and enabled 
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both political parties to appear to be grappling with the cost of living with- 
out incurring the embarrassment of having to speak about the principal 
cause of rising costs, rising wages. 

It was thus clear that, if the new Parliament was to be exciting, it would be 
for reasons other than those indicated in the Queen’s Speech. During its 
brief period of office, Sir Anthony Eden’s Government had had a fair sample 
of the kind of claims that were to be made upon it. Strikes and their economic 
consequences were clearly to be the main problem, and, before the holidays 
began, restrictive financial measures had already had to be taken to cope 
with the effects of the railway and dock strikes. 

With Parliament in recess the summer months passed quietly, distinguished 
by exceptionally fine weather and periodic wage claims. The balance of pay- 
ments got worse and the Prime Minister continued to postpone the re- 
organization of the Government. Nothing in the way of organized political 
activity on the home front could happen until the Trade Union Congress 
and the Conservative and Labour Party Conferences took place. 


The Trade Union Congress 


HE first of these events was the 87th Meeting of the Trade Union Con- 

gress, which took place at Southport from September 5 to 9. The meeting 
had unusual importance, because it might be expected to signify what the 
relations between Sir Anthony’s Government, with its increased majority 
and the expectations it had aroused of a more energetic domestic policy, and 
the great force of trade unionism would be. In fact, the Congress provided 
few surprises: the Communist and Bevanite opposition to the Council was 
not particularly strong. The Council itself combined a moderately accom- 
modating attitude with the maintenance of its formal opposition to the 
Government’s economic policy, an opposition which, of course, is essential 
if the support of the rank and file is to be kept. The Government was cen- 
sured for not attacking inflation; it was asked to spend more money on 
raising the school-leaving age; it was told to restrict profits and dividends; 
the Council was instructed to proceed with its preparations for a campaign 
in favour of nationalizing certain parts of the engineering industry; the 
formality of approving German rearmament in face of left-wing opposition 
was duly discharged; all governments were again called upon to abolish 
atomic bombs, and the British Government in particular was asked to cut 
down the period of national service. It was understood that the Council 
would continue to work with the Government of the day, while faithfully 
urging it to reverse its policies. The only development of any practical signi- 
ficance and real novelty was the revision of the rules regulating the Council’s 
right to intervene in disputes in which individual unions were involved. It 
was decided that in future the Council should be enabled so to intervene 
before deadlock had been reached. Many people in and outside the Labour 
movement had for some time felt that one key to the avoidance of strikes 
might be the emergence of the T.U.C. as an effective arbiter between unions 
and a responsible counsellor in disputes between workers and employers. 
Particular force was lent to this proposal by the recent crop of inter-union 
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disputes, which seemed to suggest the need for a greater degree of leadership 
within the movement. Although the Council won the day against those who 
urged that the new rules were simply designed to increase the influence of a 
handful of larger unions, it seemed to many people unlikely that they would 
have much effect. Sceptics felt that industrial and inter-union disputes did 
not normally result from deplorable misunderstandings which a little parental 
advice at an early stage might remove, but from conflicts of interest which the 
Council would be as powerless as anybody else to reconcile. Nevertheless, 
the change was welcomed as a move in the right direction. 


Conservative Party Conference 


HE Conservative Party Conference met at Bournemouth from October 

6 to 9. It was expected to be a victory celebration with a sentimental 
note added by the retirement of the party’s chairman, Lord Woolton. Lord 
Woolton had come into politics for the first time during the war, when he 
was among the little group of eminent business men with no formal party 
affiliations, upon whom Sir Winston Churchill relied for that element of 
administrative energy and originality for which the circumstances called and 
which politicians de carriére are not always equipped to provide. He distin- 
guished himself by the efficient organization of the nation’s food supplies 
but, in the process, thanks largely to a homely personality particularly well 
adapted to the exigences of broadcasting, he became a popular figure. He 
gave his name, in his official capacity, to modest but tasty dishes which 
lightened the housewives’ task while conserving the nation’s resources. In a 
characteristic moment of inspiration, Sir Winston invited him, after the war, 
to apply his talents and his reputation to the exacting task of reviving and 
reforming the Conservative Party’s organization. Among the many factors 
which contributed to the revival of the Conservative Party after the débacle 
of 1945, none was more powerful than the skill which Lord Woolton showed, 
not only as an administrator who proved that new life could be put into an 
old and tired organism, but as what might be vulgarly described asa political 
salesman, who knew how to associate the Conservative cause with the idea 
of popular government. Lord Woolton’s departure came at a time when the 
fruits of his efforts had just been reaped in the shape of an electoral triumph 
with few precedents. It was the occasion, therefore, for sentiments of the 
deepest possible gratitude and for solemn vows of dedication. 

Lord Woolton’s successor, whose appointment was announced shortly 
before the Conference began, is Mr. Oliver Poole, who has occupied for some 
time the posts of Honorary Treasurer and Chairman of the Conservative 
Political Centre, in which latter capacity he has led the party’s mission to the 
intelligentsia. Mr. Poole belonged to Mr. R. A. Butler’s kindergarten in the 
years immediately following the war, and played an important part in shaping 
the new Conservatism. He retired from the House of Commons in 1950 in 
order to devote himself to party administration and to his own profession as 
a financier. A man of calm and sceptical disposition, with a sharp, critical in- 
tellect, and a taste for unconventional opinions, he makes a marked contrast 
with Lord Woolton, the evangelist, in all respects save his high reputation 
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for administrative ability. The Conference welcomed him warmly, and his 
accession seemed to be symbolic of a new period of Tory self-confidence 
in which the question uppermost in the minds of the party’s supporters is 
not how to win votes but how to use effectively the trust which the party 
has won, while not alienating the converts made by Lord Woolton. 

It was this new mood in the party that set the tone of the Conference. 
The expectations of a victory celebration were sadly disappointed. Ministers 
who had gone to Bournemouth prepared modestly to brush aside extravagant 
compliments found that they were under the necessity of defending them- 
selves. This was most strikingly clear in the debate on economic affairs, when 
Mr. Butler was respectfully castigated by a succession of speakers for failing 
to cut public expenditure. A subsidiary theme was the Government’s alleged 
neglect of the cotton industry, but the main burden of complaint was that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, although he now led an adequate Tory 
majority, was continuing to put all the burden of economy on industry and 
the banks while leaving the social services sacrosanct. In response to these 
criticisms, Mr. Butler promised that he would shortly announce drastic econo- 
mic and fiscal measures designed to get to grips with the crisis, and pointed 
out, with legitimate pride, what perils had already been averted. An indication 
of the nature of the proposed economies had already been given by Mr. 
Duncan Sandys, the Minister of Housing and Local Government, who had 
foreshadowed cuts in the housing subsidies which would force the local 
authorities to impose a means test for rent relief. When the Prime Minister 
summed up on the final day of the Conference, he was able to report a sub- 
stantial improvement in the balance of payments, amounting roughly to the 
checking of the decline which had set in in May following the strikes. Never- 
theless, the Conference made it quite clear that the Government was now 
expected to use its majority to put the nation’s economy on a sound footing, 
from which it could not be dislodged by periodic industrial disputes or 
fluctuations in the price of raw materials and exports. 

For the rest, there was the usual annual tribute to the cause of Empire, 
this time sadly impoverished by the absence of the late Mr. Leo Amery, as 
an ironic result of which his speeches and writings were freely quoted by 
Ministers in defence of official policy, a dignity which in his lifetime they 
seldom received; the Conference showed considerable independence of spirit 
in demanding an attack on administrative tribunals, the brunt of which was 
rather ineptly borne by Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller, the Attorney 
General. Altogether, the impression left was one of impatience to get on 
with Tory policies and willingness to criticize the leadership. 

Before this rebellious gathering Sir Anthony Eden, who plainly feels most 
at home in an atmosphere of general civility, made his début. The main 
ingredient in his speech was an announcement to the effect that the age for 
conscription would be progressively raised by three months a year. This 
would reduce the number of men under arms but make the economy at the 
expense of raw recruits instead of those who had already undergone a period 
of training. This was to be understood as a preliminary measure intended to 
prepare the way for the eventual reduction of the period of service. It was 
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also to be understood in the light of the Government’s general defence 
policy, which aims, with how much thoroughness is not yet clear, at adapting 
military preparations to the requirements of nuclear warfare. The main 
features of that policy are a greater degree of co-ordination between the ser- 
vice departments, including the Ministry of Supply which has now become 
a service department, and a greater degree of dependence on air power. The 
Prime Minister made it clear that a great deal of reorganization in this sense 
was impending, but so it has been for a long time. It seems intrinsically 
probable that when it is finally brought about it will involve some change 
in the political personnel of the service departments; Sir Anthony declared, 
however, that he had no intention of making Cabinet changes until the 
economic measures upon which the Government was about to embark had 
been put through. Whether all this was a case of inactivity or of “masterly 
inactivity” permitted of doubts which were freely expressed in private at the 
Conference and later found expression in the press. Sir Anthony was received 
with decent cordiality, but the element of hero-worship never entirely absent 
from Conservative conferences during the reign of his predecessor was not 
noticed. Sir Anthony, as far as the Conservative Party is concerned, is on 
trial before a well-disposed jury which is not incapable of criticism. 


Labour Party Conference 


HE Labour Party Conference which took place at Margate from October 

10 to 14 was distinguished by an atmosphere of introversion and produced 
no clear result. Its main business was the consideration of the report prepared 
by a small committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold Wilson on 
Labour Party organization. Mr. Wilson, for many years a close associate of 
Mr. Bevan, has lately been somewhat more reconciled to the party leader- 
ship, and his employment to conduct the post-mortem on the election was 
an official gesture of friendliness towards members of the left wing who are 
prepared to observe the civilities with more consistency than Mr. Bevan. 
His report, discussed at a private session of the Conference, did not lack 
rigour. The whole organization of the Labour Party in the constituencies 
was pronounced to be out of date, and lack of zeal and efficiency was every- 
where uncovered. The humiliation of these conclusions would have been 
easier to bear had the Conference set about remedying the defects in a prompt 
and businesslike manner. Unhappily, however, personal issues still seemed 
to bulk Jarge; and many important points in Mr. Wilson’s memorandum 
were lost sight of. 

In any case, the discussion had an air of unreality. Mr. Attlee made a 
correct diagnosis of the cause of defeat as being the failure of the electorate 
to vote Labour, but it was widely realized that the cause of this failure was 
not simply bad organization in the party. The Labour Party needed a policy 
to substitute for the now discredited shibboleth of nationalization; it had to 
show how it was going to control inflation without recourse to those cuts 
in public expenditure to which it was opposed with religious fervour. These 
dilemmas were displayed more frankly at this Conference than at most of 
its predecessors, but no solutions to them were forthcoming. The party as 
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a whole is obviously reluctant to abandon nationalization until it can find 
some other positive policy to substitute for it. Nationalization was, therefore, 
decided to be a subject that was worthy of close study. In moments of despair, 
political parties turn to principle, and the executive at this year’s Conference 
agreed to prepare, in the course of the next three years, a series of studies on 
a number of profound topics including equality and freedom of the individual. 
The party is plainly in somewhat the same mood as the Conservatives in 
1945. It is looking for something with which to revivify itself, and it is turn- 
ing back to its sources. It is seldom the case, however, that a political party 
is rejuvenated by the simple expedient of devising a new programme to 
embody a purified faith. Political parties, like the Conservatives after 1945, 
are commonly reborn as a result of the mistakes of their opponents. Under- 
lying the preoccupation with the true nature of socialism, which gives 
Labour Party gatherings today the dullness without the decorum of a seminar, 
was a half-confessed suggestion that it was to Sir Anthony’s Government 
and the wounding power of time that Labour must chiefly look for its 
renascence. 

Meantime, another deficiency, more serious than that of an organization 
or a policy, is impending. Mr. Attlee is 72; he has had a stroke, and is 
extremely tired. He must shortly be succeeded. The two most promising 
candidates for the leadership are Mr. Herbert Morrison who is 67, and Mr. 
Gaitskell, who is in every respect in his prime. Mr. Morrison as deputy 
leader is at least heir presumptive. Mr. Bevan is in an increasing state of 
isolation and could scarcely hope to capture the party now. He and his 
supporters, however, might prefer to be led by an old man who, in the course 
of nature, would soon be removed, rather than by a man of energy with a 
long career before him. Furthermore, if Mr. Gaitskell were appointed, there 
would be the embarrassing problem of the deputy leader, for Mr. Morrison 
could hardly be expected to serve under him. It is widely believed that 
Mr. Attlee will resign before Christmas, and, before Parliament reassembled, 
the betting was slightly in Mr. Morrison’s favour. 


The Battle Begins 


HE stage was thus set for the reopening of Parliament on October 25. 

Labour was looking for a target, the rank and file of Conservatism 
expecting drastic departures in economic policy designed to enable the 
Government, at long last, to get to grips with reality. Much surprise was 
caused by the announcement that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to 
introduce an autumn budget. Such an additional budget was a recognized 
sign of extreme crisis, but the recent recovery in the country’s oversea trade 
had removed the element of immediate crisis. What the Tory back benches 
expected was not first aid, but a radical operation. Furthermore, it seemed 
hard to see why this operation should involve a budget as distinct from a 
mere revision of the estimates of the spending departments. The normal 
function of a budget is to raise revenue, not to curb its expenditure; its 
economic function, in recent years, has indeed been to restrain private ex- 
penditure or to direct it into channels such as the re-equipment of industry, 
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which are held to be socially desirable, but, if this was the purpose for which 
it was to be used, the implication was that Mr. Butler was going to continue 
to place a la-ge part of the burden of economy on the private sector, and 
this did not accord with Tory taste. On the other hand, Labour could be 
sure that at least some cuts in public expenditure would be made, and that 
therefore there would be something to be attacked. 

In the event, Tory fears have been somewhat confirmed and Labour hopes 
fully realized. The main features of the budget were general increases in 
purchase tax, intended to deflect goods into the export market, and a 5 per 
cent increase in distributed profits tax, intended to placate Labour for the one 
serious item in the programme, the decision to withdraw the general housing 
subsidy as soon as possible and thereby to make a policy of differential rents 
necessary. The bread subsidy was entirely untouched, though a hint was 
given that it might come in for treatment later, and otherwise Mr. Butler com- 
mitted himself again to the doctrine that expenditure on the social services 
cannot be cut but that the rate of their development may be reduced. 

These measures were coolly received by the Tory back benches, but they 
gave Mr. Gaitskell all he wanted. He was able to deliver a ferocious attack 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer for allegedly having deceived the elec- 
torate and for robbing the poor. His augustan style of oratory produced in 
the first instance a crushing effect, but it is a style particularly disposed to 
deflation and Mr. Butler, after a not very convincing opening speech, made 
an effective comeback in replying to a Labour motion of censure. Under the 
first impact of Mr. Gaitskell’s speech, many said that the speaker would 
undoubtedly be leader of the party; it was Mr. Morrison who moved the 
vote of censure, however, and some connoisseurs felt that his mellower style 
of irony was more fitted to the temper of the House and less difficult to 
sustain over long periods. Mr. Butler can point to the ferocity of the opposi- 
tion to these modest measures as a defence of his reluctance to be more 
drastic, but his critics are inclined to say that, with an election four years 


away and ample time in which to reap the fruits of thrift, it is as well to be 
hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 


Burgess and Maclean 


T the end of what is commonly called the “silly season” the Foreign 
Office, goaded by a fresh instalment of revelations from other sources, 
produced a White Paper on the affair of Burgess and Maclean, two of its 
officials who had suddenly disappeared 4} years before and whose where- 
abouts had been a subject of continual speculation in the Sunday newspapers 
ever since. It was now established that they were in the Soviet Union. The 
intention of the White Paper was to excuse the Government for having with- 
held and, indeed, apparently falsified, information concerning them, and 
generally to restore confidence in the security services. In these tasks, it 
outstandingly failed: it was revealed that Maclean had for long been under 
suspicion, yet he was allowed to remain in a vitally important post in which 
he had access to secret information of the greatest possible value to a potential 
enemy ; it was made known that on the very day of his departure he was to 
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a whole is obviously reluctant to abandon nationalization until it can find 
some other positive policy to substitute for it. Nationalization was, therefore, 
decided to be a subject that was worthy of close study. In moments of despair, 
political parties turn to principle, and the executive at this year’s Conference 
agreed to prepare, in the course of the next three years, a series of studies on 
a number of profound topics including equality and freedom of the individual. 
The party is plainly in somewhat the same mood as the Conservatives in 
1945. It is looking for something with which to revivify itself, and it is turn- 
ing back to its sources. It is seldom the case, however, that a political party 
is rejuvenated by the simple expedient of devising a new programme to 
embody a purified faith. Political parties, like the Conservatives after 1945, 
are commonly reborn as a result of the mistakes of their opponents. Under- 
lying the preoccupation with the true nature of socialism, which gives 
Labour Party gatherings today the dullness without the decorum of a seminar, 
was a half-confessed suggestion that it was to Sir Anthony’s Government 
and the wounding power of time that Labour must chiefly look for its 
renascence. 

Meantime, another deficiency, more serious than that of an organization 
or a policy, is impending. Mr. Attlee is 72; he has had a stroke, and is 
extremely tired. He must shortly be succeeded. The two most promising 
candidates for the leadership are Mr. Herbert Morrison who is 67, and Mr. 
Gaitskell, who is in every respect in his prime. Mr. Morrison as deputy 
leader is at least heir presumptive. Mr. Bevan is in an increasing state of 
isolation and could scarcely hope to capture the party now. He and his 
supporters, however, might prefer to'be led by an old man who, in the course 
of nature, would soon be removed, rather than by a man of energy with a 
long career before him. Furthermore, if Mr. Gaitskell were appointed, there 
would be the embarrassing problem of the deputy leader, for Mr. Morrison 
could hardly be expected to serve under him. It is widely believed that 
Mr. Attlee will resign before Christmas, and, before Parliament reassembled, 
the betting was slightly in Mr. Morrison’s favour. 


The Battle Begins 


HE stage was thus set for the reopening of Parliament on October 25. 

Labour was looking for a target, the rank and file of Conservatism 
expecting drastic departures in economic policy designed to enable the 
Government, at long last, to get to grips with reality. Much surprise was 
caused by the announcement that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to 
introduce an autumn budget. Such an additional budget was a recognized 
sign of extreme crisis, but the recent recovery in the country’s oversea trade 
had removed the element of immediate crisis. What the Tory back benches 
expected was not first aid, but a radical operation. Furthermore, it seemed 
hard to see why this operation should involve a budget as distinct from a 
mere revision of the estimates of the spending departments. The normal 
function of a budget is to raise revenue, not to curb its expenditure; its 
economic function, in recent years, has indeed been to restrain private ex- 
penditure or to direct it into channels such as the re-equipment of industry, 
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which are held to be socially desirable, but, if this was the purpose for which 
it was to be used, the implication was that Mr. Butler was going to continue 
to place a large part of the burden of economy on the private sector, and 
this did not accord with Tory taste. On the other hand, Labour could be 
sure that at least some cuts in public expenditure would be made, and that 
therefore there would be something to be attacked. 

In the event, Tory fears have been somewhat confirmed and Labour hopes 
fully realized. The main features of the budget were general increases in 
purchase tax, intended to deflect goods into the export market, and a 5 per 
cent increase in distributed profits tax, intended to placate Labour for the one 
serious item in the programme, the decision to withdraw the general housing 
subsidy as soon as possible and thereby to make a policy of differential rents 
necessary. The bread subsidy was entirely untouched, though a hint was 
given that it might come in for treatment later, and otherwise Mr. Butler com- 
mitted himself again to the doctrine that expenditure on the social services 
cannot be cut but that the rate of their development may be reduced. 

These measures were coolly received by the Tory back benches, but they 
gave Mr. Gaitskell all he wanted. He was able to deliver a ferocious attack 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer for allegedly having deceived the elec- 
torate and for robbing the poor. His augustan style of oratory produced in 
the first instance a crushing effect, but it is a style particularly disposed to 
deflation and Mr. Butler, after a not very convincing opening speech, made 
an effective comeback in replying to a Labour motion of censure. Under the 
first impact of Mr. Gaitskell’s speech, many said that the speaker would 
undoubtedly be leader of the party; it was Mr. Morrison who moved the 
vote of censure, however, and some connoisseurs felt that his mellower style 
of irony was more fitted to the temper of the House and less difficult to 
sustain over long periods. Mr. Butler can point to the ferocity of the opposi- 
tion to these modest measures as a defence of his reluctance to be more 
drastic, but his critics are inclined to say that, with an election four years 
away and ample time in which to reap the fruits of thrift, it is as well to be 
hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 


Burgess and Maclean 


T the end of what is commonly cailed the “silly season” the Foreign 
Office, goaded by a fresh instalment of revelations from other sources, 
produced a White Paper on the affair of Burgess and Maclean, two of its 
officials who had suddenly disappeared 4} years before and whose where- 
abouts had been a subject of continual speculation in the Sunday newspapers 
ever since. It was now established that they were in the Soviet Union. The 
intention of the White Paper was to excuse the Government for having with- 
held and, indeed, apparently falsified, information concerning them, and 
generally to restore confidence in the security services. In these tasks, it 
outstandingly failed: it was revealed that Maclean had for long been under 
suspicion, yet he was allowed to remain in a vitally important post in which 
he had access to secret information of the greatest possible value to a potential 
enemy ; it was made known that on the very day of his departure he was to 
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have been questioned, but that he had been permitted to go on leave to Kent 
under no supervision at all and thence to escape. Nothing was said of the 
alleged espionage activities of Burgess, but it was revealed that he had been 
asked to resign as a result of misdemeanours of another order. Both men had 
for long been known for their personal indiscretions, but these had apparently 
not stood in the way of their promotion. Neither party was able to make 
much capital out of this deplorable saga of incompetence, which was rendered 
more ludicrous for being presented as an illustration of the wily methods of 
counter-espionage, since both parties shared the blame for the way in which 
the business had been handled. Public opinion was relieved to learn that the 
security services had been improved, and on the whole disposed to believe 
the assertion, since it was incredible that a failure of this magnitude could 
have failed to produce an impression. 


Great Britain, 
November 1955. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


HEN Parliament at Westminster re-assembled after the summer recess 

the Ulster Unionist Party, for the first time since 1924, held all the 
twelve seats for Northern Ireland, an altogether fortuitous and unnatural 
result arising directly from the Sinn Fein intervention at the General Elec- 
tion. This was staged by the movement’s shadowy headquarters in Dublin 
as a propagandist tilt against partition and constitutional government in 
general, and in such sense was not without effect. But most of all it produced 
an Irish tragedy only a little relieved by Irish comedy. The Republicans, 
having first ridden roughshod over the old Nationalist Party, provoked two 
election petitions and made their enemies a gift of the two constituencies 
in which anti-partition has always been acknowledged to have a majority. 
The situation now gives satisfaction to no one unless to the perverted leaders 
of Sinn Fein, who in their alliance with the subversive Irish Republican 
Army are happy to spread anarchy far and wide. To Unionists the monopoly 
is hollow; and to the minority patently unjust. Nor are the consequences 
such as can be readily put to rights at the next election: they leave Northern 
Ireland with problems of internal relations and democratic practice that have 
a sombre bearing on its future. 

The Sinn Fein tactics exposed at a stroke the weaknesses of the loosely 
organized and indeterminate Nationalist Party. In eleven constituencies Sinn 
Fein arbitrarily took charge of the anti-partition candidature and in the 
twelfth, West Belfast, it so split the vote that the sitting Irish Labour member 
was defeated. Among its nominees were a number of men of the Irish 
Republican Army who took part in the attack on the British Army depot 
at Omagh, Co. Tyrone, in October 1954, and who are serving long terms 
of imprisonment for treason felony. And thereby hangs the unusual tale of 
the election petitions, the first of their kind to come before Irish judges 
for almost eighty years. In Mid-Ulster and Fermanagh-South Tyrone, the 
westernmost parts of Ulster, two of these men (Sinn Fein’s policy is one of 
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abstention from Parliament, so that their absence from the hustings was of 
no account) so played on the anti-partition sentiment of the Nationalist 
population that they held the seats, albeit by no more than 523 votes in a 
total poll of 120,000. The losing Unionist in Fermanagh-South Tyrone at 
once lodged his petition, and at a High Court hearing in August succeeded 
in establishing his claim to be declared the lawful member for the division. 
The ruling of the Court was that the Sinn Feiner, Philip Clarke, was a felon 
and therefore disqualified from being a Member of Parliament: the award of 
the seat to the petitioner was on the ground that the fact of Clarke’s dis- 
qualification was notorious throughout the constituency and that votes for 
him were deliberately “wasted and thrown away”. In Mid-Ulster the defeated 
Unionist candidate allowed the statutory period of three weeks to pass with- 
out petitioning, whereupon the House of Commons itself declared the Sinn 
Feiner, Thomas Mitchell, to be debarred and the seat vacant. When the 
by-election was held Mitchell was again nominated and slightly increased 
his majority. At this point the Unionist Party, though deeply divided on the 
expediency of its action, had recourse to the legal process. If it had not done 
so the prospect would have been one of by-elections without end and an 
affront to the dignity of the House of Commons within its power to prevent. 
The petition, similar to that in Fermanagh-South Tyrone, was duly upheld 
and anti-partition in Northern Ireland finally excluded from all representa- 
tion. Sinn Fein, of course, raised the cry that it had been denied the right of 
election and the Manchester Guardian commented that the events were “not 
a glowing advertisement for British parliamentary democracy”. Even so, it 
is difficult to see an alternative other than an amendment to the electoral 
code. While this finds little favour with the parties at Westminster, it is a 
matter of some moment for Northern Ireland, where Republicans are always 
apt to cause embarrassment. At present, as the law stands, a candidate’s quali- 
fications cannot be challenged until after an election: in the Unionist view 
nomination papers should be accompanied by a declaration of eligibility to 
sit in Parliament which if subsequently proved to be false would lead auto- 
matically to the forfeiture of the seat. In the party’s opinion this would deter 
criminals and persons who are not acting bona fide without placing any judicial 
onus on the electoral officer responsible for receiving nominations. It may 
be noted that mischief, if mischief it can be called, is also caused at elections 
in Northern Ireland by the freedom with which citizens of Eire can use their 
dual nationality to participate in British elections. 

Observing how Sinn Fein monopolized the pro-Irish challenge its per- 
formance was rather less sinister than the more nervous Unionists have been 
inclined to think. In eight seats in Belfast and the counties of Antrim and 
Down it was evident that large numbers of Roman Catholics refused to give 
militant republicanism their approval. Even more significantly they allowed 
West Belfast to revert to a Unionist, the only change in representation actually 
to be recorded at the polls. Here Sinn Fein not only divided the anti-partition 
front, but caused its tally to fall by 8,600, part of which may well have gone 
to the Unionist, Mrs. McLaughlin, who enjoyed a notable personal triumph. 
The Northern Ireland Labour Party again failed to live up to its aspirations 
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and obviously suffered from a transfer of Nationalist support to Sinn Fein. 
In all, Sinn Fein polled 152,000 votes—enough, as had been said, to alarm 
Unionists accustomed to a high proportion of unopposed returns. Their 
spokesmen have since sought to draw the moral that this is the number of 
Nationalists who are pledged to the overthrow of Northern Ireland by 
violence. But regrettable as it is that so large a body of electors should have 
strained their consciences to the point of voting for confessed gunmen, it 
would be wrong to conclude that bloody revolution is on the way. In fact 
thousands of Roman Catholics attached to the ideal of a United Ireland 
deliberately abstained, while many of those who voted, particularly in the 
West and in Armagh and Londonderry, must have done so more in spirit 
than in practical endorsement of the warlike methods of Sinn Fein. In Tyrone 
and Fermanagh it is a point of honour for anti-partitionists not to allow the 
seats to be captured by the Unionist Party, and such local rivalry dies hard. 

Nevertheless, the collapse of peaceable orthodox Nationalism as a political 
force throws up some grave questions for Northern Ireland. Many Unionists 
are content to say that republicanism has merely been exposed in its true 
colours, without thought for the reflection that the failure of parliamentary 
democracy casts upon themselves. The Sinn Fein invasion has followed not 
so much a new campaign by the Irish Republican Army as a decline in the 
cohesion of the Nationalist Party which goes back for many years. In part 
this has undoubtedly been due to the relative prosperity enjoyed by the 
Roman Catholic population. The welfare state has given it a security unknown 
in the Irish Republic and, in spite of most allegations to the contrary, it 
enjoys equal justice before the law. In part, too, the break-up of the party 
has been due to poverty of leadership and to the recognition of the fact that 
there is no hope of removing the border in the foreseeable future. It remains 
to be asked how far Nationalism has been frustrated by being shut out of its 
proper place in public affairs, and in turn how much of this is to be blamed 
upon its own people. That Roman Catholics make only a small contribution 
to the work of government is unfortunately true. This is caused primarily by 
the exclusiveness observed by their Church, most of all through segregation 
in education, and by the fact that few of them own businesses of any size or 
have an inherited ability for commercial and public administration. Politically, 
too, they have been out of touch with the broad influences of the times, 
preferring to pursue the dream of Irish unity to the neglect of more tangible 
matters like health and well-being. 


The Roots of Division 


UT while all these factors serve to put the minority at a severe dis- 

advantage, much of their present frustration, chiefly found in the poorer 
parts of the province, can be laid at the door of the deep distrust that exists 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. Dr. A. J. McConnell, Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, speaking on October 22, said: “The problem 
of partition is, in its essence, almost entirely religious, the problem of the 
reconciliation of Protestant and Catholic.” In Northern Ireland the barrier 
between the two communities remains solid and forbidding: such quietude 
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as the area has known in post-war years has come more from acquiescence 
in the division than from efforts by either side to establish co-operation. 
In this situation it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the initiative rests 
with the party in power. The Unionists have had 35 years of self-government; 
they have built up Ulster socially and economically and have proved the 
usefulness of devolution and the lasting nature of the Irish settlement. But 
in domestic politics the experiment has not been so successful. As Ireland is 
divided so is Northern Ireland, and the possibilities of even a working 
measure of conciliation receive little attention. The neglect is all the more 
conspicuous having regard to the favourable state of mind induced by im- 
pressive improvements in public welfare. The raising of the standard of 
living of the minority would seem to be incidental, for no direct attempt has 
been made to use it as the basis for a conversion to the British system on 
which it rests. Nor has any identifiable section of Unionists given support 
to the positive political creed which Mr. W. B. Maginess, the Minister of 
Finance, addresses to the Nationalist middle classes. To the great body of 
Protestants, Roman Catholics are disloyal and untrustworthy and bent on 
the destruction of the Constitution. It is a defensive, almost atavistic, attitude 
of mind and, at times, an inglorious demonstration of the virtue of civil and 
religious liberty. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the Government, if not the party, 
has kept to a moderate line of conduct politically, not least during the latest 
threat from the I.R.A. Warning has been given that extraordinary powers, 
including internment without trial, will be introduced if necessary, but the 
authorities have shown a praiseworthy refusal to be stampeded even when 
their task has been made the more troublesome by the loud demands of 
Unionists outraged by the language of Sinn Fein. Public feeling against the 
Government in Dublin for its failure to root out the I.R.A. has been strong, 
yet the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, Lord Brookeborough, instead 
of indulging in public recriminations, has consistently pleaded for better 
relations. In his speech at the Orange demonstration on July 12 he said: 

Let me repeat that we desire earnestly to live on terms of friendship and good 
neighbourliness with Eire. Much good can come of such relationship, but 
common respect and strict adherence to agreements freely negotiated are neces- 
sary if the climate for the attainment of that good relationship is to be achieved, 


Again on August 27, also to a gathering angered by the I.R.A.’s immunity, 
he chose the harder course by saying: 


The root of the trouble lies in the South and I believe that those in authority 
there are sincere in their condemnation of it. I hope that a growing body of 
public opinion in Eire will make itself felt in support of their condemnation and 
in favour of a policy of friendliness. We on our side will welcome it as we would 
have welcomed it at any time down the years. I believe much good could come 


of a friendship where each respected the right of the other to order his own house 
as he wished. 


For response to this wise restraint Northern Ireland has had to look to 
one of the younger members of the Irish Government, the Minister of 
External Affairs, Mr. Liam Cosgrove, but even his denunciation of the I.R.A. 
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and its creed of violence contained no clear statement of his Government’s 
resolve to prevent a small, self-constituted minority from carrying on war 
against the North and from challenging lawful authority on its own side of 
the border. To all who realize that coercion cannot unite the country and 
that the use of arms could lead to a widespread and bitter civil strife the fact 
that the Irish Republic has not acted decisively is both unsettling and distress- 
ing. Whether or not the inaction is caused by fear, sophistry, or diplomacy 
it has the effect of encouraging Sinn Fein in exacerbating conditions in Ulster 
and of postponing any venture by Unionists to reach some kind of concord 
with the Nationalist community. If disturbances from within and without 
could be minimized for a period a gesture might be made to those Roman 
Catholics who are anxious to live at peace and to make the best of life in 
Northern Ireland as it is. Unionists who are able to detach themselves from 
the lifelong quarrel and who see Ulster as a strange and anachronistic dual 
society cannot feel wholly confident for the future unless some change of 
atmosphere is brought about. In seeking greater accord they already have 
in their support the force of economic realities, the withdrawal of the Irish 
Republic from the Commonwealth, and evidence that certain men and 
women of Nationalist background are becoming more conscious of Ulster’s 
own needs and achievements. Of these many are known to be voting Unionist 
at both British and provincial elections, and sooner or later it must be for the 
Unionist machine, as well as the Government, to give them recognition by 
modulating the tone of controversy and by encouraging them to take a fuller 
part in public life. If such an opportunity is discarded, through party politics, 
indifference or the regeneration of hatred, it may be feared that Northern 
Ireland must continue to have a form of apartheid until the day when the 
electoral scale is turned by the steadily rising Roman Catholic birth-rate. 
The fact that the two communities are largely divided even in normal social, 
cultural and sporting expression and intercourse suggests this as the first 
field in which a new undertanding might be sought. Thereafter hope must 
be placed in the revival of a democratic opposition party and a new respect 
for Parliament and its ability to create a rational, corporate outlook. But how 
to make a start in face of Sinn Fein’s malevolence is a problem calling for 


greater qualities of leadership than the repulse of any open attack on the 
‘Constitution. 


Northern Ireland, 
November 1955. 


IRELAND 
CREEPING PARALYSIS 


HOSE who believe that coalitions are weak and unsatisfactory will find 

support for their views in the present plight of Mr. Costello’s Govern- 
ment. The Irish Republic, inaugurated so peculiarly in 1948, was conceived 
in petulance, born prematurely and baptized inaccurately. It has now been 
stricken with creeping paralysis. With the knowledge, if not the consent, of 
its government, a small band of extremists who call themselves the Irish 
Republican Army are using its territory to launch armed attacks on our 
neighbours. Ostensibly aimed at the British forces in Northern Ireland these 
attacks have now been extended to Great Britain. In support of these forays 
(whose authors issue signed communiqués to the Press) recruiting and drilling 
are openly carried on, propaganda papers published, arms obtained and 
money collected. Many parents, whose boys have been duped into joining 
the I.R.A., live in dread of hearing at any moment that their sons have been 
the victims of some new escapade. The attack on August 13, which took 
the form of an arms raid on a British army training centre in Berkshire, 
proved a damp squib. Within three days all the arms and ammunition taken 
were recovered, and three young Irishmen, since convicted of the robbery, 
were arrested. 

Such, however, is the paralysed condition of public opinion in Ireland 
that for three weeks afterwards no responsible political leader made any 
statement on the subject, and no leading paper any comment. The Church 
(of all denominations), like Brer Rabbit, “kept on saying nuffin”. Only Mr. 
Sean Mac Bride, T.D., who represents a party of two, and whose intentions 
were obvious, informed an English journalist that “while the I.R.A. voices 
the national sentiments of this country no Irish Government will fight them”. 
At last on September 6 the silence was broken, not by Mr. Costello, but by 
Mr. Liam Cosgrave, the Minister for External Affairs. Speaking at a party 
meeting in Dublin he declared that anyone who advocated force in Ireland 
was advocating civil war and that anyone who set Irishmen fighting Irishmen 
was playing the game of Ireland’s enemies, and future generations would 
execrate his name. Re-echoing the warnings previously given by such differ- 
ent Northern Irishmen as Lord Brookeborough and Mr. Blythe, he went on 
to say that Partition would not be solved by the withdrawal of the British 
forces from Northern Ireland, for we should still have to face the differences 
which separate the two parts of Ireland, and the supreme task of welding its 
people into a nation. Mr. Cosgrave is not only one of the more intelligent of 
our younger politicians but the son of one of our most courageous leaders. 
But for the wisdom and pluck of William Cosgrave during the disastrous 
years after 1921 there would be no Irish state in existence today. His son 
clearly had the past in mind when he proceeded to remind his audience that 
when people passed from the free expression of opinion to take the law into 
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their own hands—to defy the opinion of the majority and to challenge the 
authority of the Government and the Parliament whose business it was to 
give effect to the majority view—then the matter assumed an entirely different 
complexion. The issue then became one, not so much of the best means of 
ending Partition, but of whether democratic government in Ireland was to 
survive. The best way to hasten the ending of Partition, he claimed, was to 
use their brains. Shibboleths, catch-cries and publicity stunts were no use. 

Mr. Cosgrave, who represents whatever small residue of principle remains 
in the Fine Gael Party, was clearly expressing his own sincere views on the 
situation even if he was also flying a kite for his less courageous colleagues. 
His declaration was, however, more remarkable for what it left unsaid. He 
must be fully aware that a government which permits its territory to be used 
as a base for attacks on a neighbouring State with which it is at peace has in 
effect abdicated, but he gave no indication that the Government intended to 
take action against the I.R.A. The element of surprise is no longer present, 
sO we may soon expect that one of these raids will end in serious bloodshed 
and possibly loss of life. When this occurs Mr. Costello and his colleagues 
cannot avoid responsibility. Unfortunately the Government is divided on 
the issues involved. Mr. Costello himself publicly stated in 1949 that he 
would never again take part in a government that had to enforce order by 
extra-judicial processes, although as a former law officer he should know that 
there is no other way of dealing with the I.R.A. The Labour members of the 
Government also refuse to fuce the issue and last year actually voted against 
their colleagues on a proposal to give Northern M.P.s a right of audience in 
the Dail. 

The I.R.A. leaders are of course well aware of the Government’s weakness. 
They have made it quite clear that so long as they are unmolested by the 
Government here they will not perpetrate any outrages in the Republic. This 
Machiavellian policy serves the dual purpose of discrediting Mr. Costello’s 
Government abroad and undermining it at home. Northern Irish spokesmen 
have recently suggested that the Dublin Government should conclude an 
extradition treaty with Great Britain, so that the organizers of these attacks 
could be handed over for trial. Provision is made for handing over ordinary 
criminals as between the Republic and Great Britain under the Petty Sessions 
Act 1851 and the Fugitive Offenders Act 1881, but political offences are in a 
different category. No matter how objectionable the offences of the I.R.A. 
may be they are certainly political. Such being the case the British Govern- 
ment can hardly ask for their extradition. The British Extradition Act of 
1870 (sect. 3) provides that it shall not apply in cases where the offence 
involved is of a political character. The meaning of this phrase has been con- 
sidered in the English courts, which in 1891 refused to grant extradition 
where the offence was homicide because the homicide had occurred in the 
course of a rebellion against the constituted government, in the case before 
them that of a Swiss canton.* The argument that the I.R.A. is an illegal 
organization does not, therefore, justify extradition since their motives are 
clearly political. What is possible, however, is the prevention of such raids 

* In re Castioni (1891) 1 Q.B. 149. 
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by taking steps to stop the I.R.A.’s activities here and co-operating to pre- 
vent them elsewhere. The Government has ample power to do this under 
the Offences against the State Act passed by Mr. De Valera’s Government 
in 1939. So far they have shown no inclination to do so. 

Irish public opinion is at present inclined to view these raids with amuse- 
ment rather than alarm, in short as “Operation Playboy”. It is not yet realized 
that they can only end in serious tragedy, and that their long-term effects on 
our relations with Northern Ireland must be disastrous. So far as the I.R.A. 
are concerned these raids are an excellent way of attracting recruits and Irish- 
American dollars. It is interesting to note that none of the leading Irish 
Nationalist papers made any comment on Mr. Cosgrave’s outspoken speech. 
The Irish Times, after pointing out Mr. Costello’s difficulties as regards 
extradition, stated rather apologetically that “it would be happy enough to 
see such a treaty in operation’’. Our politicians of all parties, who have never 
seriously thought about the Partition problem or apparently realized that 
they cannot have both a united Ireland and a republic, are unfortunately the 
prisoners of their own foolish past. Enmeshed in the doctrines they have 
preached for many years, and finding in Partition a splendid excuse for 
shirking international responsibility, they cannot, even if they would, sud- 
denly change their course. Mr. Cosgrave’s speech shows that some of them 
at least are anxious to do so by degrees. Whether he will be supported in this 
advance towards political sanity remains to be seen. 


Industrial Confusion 


HE fifth round of demands for wage increases is another example of the 

Government’s weakness. The Government having failed to reduce prices 
as promised, and the Federated Union of Employers having refused to 
discuss an agreed minimum-wage increase on the grounds that the cost-of- 
living index showed no material rise, the fight for an increase became a “‘free 
for all”, which has already resulted in numerous protracted strikes entered 
upon without any regard for the interests of the community. At an early 
stage in the struggle the Department for Industry and Commerce, whose 
Minister is Mr. Norton, the deputy Prime Minister and leader of the Labour 
Party, intervened in a dispute between the petrol companies and their trans- 
port workers and, regardless of a decision by the Labour Court, brought 
pressure on the employers to grant the employees an increase of 155. a week 
—hbeing 5s. more than the Court’s award. Subsequently, at a critical stage in 
negotiations with the engineering unions, it was revealed that a State- 
controlled company had, in private negotiations, granted a higher increase 
than that offered by the employers. Events of this kind made a settlement in 
other disputes extremely difficult, and the trade unions in some cases refused 
even to recognize the Labour Court. It is understood that the Chairman of 
the Court, resenting this government interference with the statutory arbitra- 
tion procedure, actually tendered his resignation, which he was subsequently 
prevailed on to withdraw. Several protracted strikes have since taken place 
(of which some still continue) and others are in prospect. The Labour Court, 
whose previous decisions were based on the cost-of-living index, is now 
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completely at sea. What the effect of these illogical and inconsistent wage 
increases will be on our industrial economy remains to be seen. 

Mr. Norton has also been in hot water as the result of his advice to German 
industrialists to establish factories in Ireland, from which vantage point, he 
pointed out, their products could be exported free of duty to Britain and the 
Commonwealth. This was resented in England, where it was naturally felt 
that the preference Irish goods at present enjoy in Commonwealth countries 
was intended to provide mutual protection against foreign competition and 
to mark a real community of interest. An effective answer to Mr. Norton 
was made by Mr. C. O. Stanley, one of our leading industrialists, who pointed 
out that Germany had never bought much from us and was not likely to do 
so. England, he added, was by far our best customer and in addition we 
received a huge investment income from her. It seemed strange to him that 
the Government should be so anxious to get German money into the country, 
when for years other foreigners had been placed at a disadvantage under the 
Control of Manufactures Acts, which are supposed to put the control of 
industry in the hands of our own nationals, but are in fact constantly evaded. 
The truth of the matter is that under present conditions no foreign firm of 
repute cares to embark on large-scale industrial enterprise here, unless it is 
given or can demand a privileged position. An interesting example of this is 
afforded by the recent decision of the leading oil companies to erect an oil 
refinery at Whitegate on Cork Harbour—thus recognizing the natural advan- 
tages of that fine ocean port, which have been consistently overlooked by 
successive Irish governments. The oil companies were of course strong 
enough to insist on the site of their choice. In like manner a Canadian mining 
company is being granted special powers and privileges to develop copper 
mines in Wicklow. 

Our adverse trade balance continues to mount. For the first eight months 
of this year it shows an increase of {£16 million as compared with 1954. The 
most disturbing item is the fall of 37,000 head in cattle exports. This situation 
underlines the recent grave warning of the Central Bank that we are over- 
spending heavily. 


Agricultural Controversy 


GRICULTURE remains the keystone of our economy. Its only possible 
competitors are the tourist and manufacturing industries. But of our 
1,400 factories 1,154 enjoy protection, and very few of them cover the cost 
of their imports by their exports. The dairy branch of agriculture last year 
alone exported some {£4 million of chocolate crumb in open competition, 
being in value nearly half as much as the exports of all our protected indus- 
tries combined. Industries must collapse unless agriculture develops. Between 
1926 and 1951 they attracted 23 per cent of our agricultural population from 
the land. 

The only cure for this parlous situation is education and research—adult 
education of our rural population by giving them a sense of values and a 
cultural basis, and research to improve production and marketing. The 
Government’s approach to this vital problem has been hesitant and un- 
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satisfactory. For over a year a sum of over £2 million has been set aside 
out of the Marshall Aid Counterpart Fund to assist education and research. 
Of this {1,840,000 was ear-marked for the establishment of an Agricultural 
Institute, the balance being applied to other educational schemes. Much 
controversy has ensued about the purpose and control of the Institute. 
Finally in August the Government announced its proposals, emphasizing 
that they were of a purely tentative nature. In effect they provide for an 
autonomous body having control of higher agricultural education and re- 
search with a governing body composed of representatives of the farmers, the 
Government and the universities, anda director appointed by the Government. 

Two of the Roman Catholic bishops have criticized the Government’s 
proposals severely. Dr. Browne, the Bishop of Galway, declared that they 
should be repudiated because the Director of the Institute would be appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. James Dillon, and, therefore subject to 
his orders. It was entirely wrong, he said, that the State should take over 
education at university level. Dr. Lucey, the Bishop of Cork, was even more 
forthright in his criticism and denounced the proposed Institute on the 
grounds that it would be State controlled and that its governing body would 
meet only three times a year. The latter statement was a complete mis- 
representation, for the Government’s proposals state specifically that this 
body shall meet a/ /east three times a year, quite a different thing. Dr. Lucey 
also objected to allowing Trinity College equal representation on the Govern- 
ing body because it was a non-Catholic institution and had no proper agricul- 
tural faculty. He suggested that the Institute should be a mere controlling 
body and that the teaching of agricultural science should be carried on in 
the university colleges with special regard to local conditions. Mr. Dillon 
promptly refuted the bishops’ suggestions that the proposed Institute would 
be under the control of his Department and pointed out that it would have 
precisely the same degree of autonomy as the universities enjoy at present. 
The Government’s proposals were, he said, merely put forward as a basis 
for free discussion, and nothing could be gained by acrimonious controversy. 
In such matters a government should, however, be prepared to give a more 
definite lead. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Dillon will not, like Dr. Noel Browne, be 
offered up by weak-kneed colleagues as a sacrifice to episcopal clamour. In 
this case it cannot be alleged that a question of faith or morals is involved. 
Whatever be the fate of the Government’s proposals the bitter fact remains 
that the present number of agricultural science graduates is totally inadequate 
for our requirements. While we have some fifty graduates partly engaged in 
such research, New Zealand has 474 full-time agricultural research workers, 
Holland 576 and Denmark 250. To rectify this deplorable position the new 
Institute here must aim at providing at least 130 new agricultural research 
graduates each year. On scientifically educated farmers, rather than on super- 
fluous lawyers, doctors and engineers (most of whom are educated for export) 
our future prosperity depends. 

Ireland, 

November 19535. 
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RE-DRAWING THE MAP 


M* NEHRU is using every public function to speak of India: every 
other Indian is busy talking of some part of the country. Mr. Nehru, 
a product of British India, is young enough to know, and feel, a reality 
called India; the Indian people are old enough to remember that the village 
they live in is real, India is remote, abstract. It is too early to say that Mr. 
Nehru has won or lost, but the two states of mind have been unmistakable 
since the publication of the report of the States Reorganization Commission 
on October 10. There were elaborate police precautions in many States to 
deal with popular reactions to the report, and in some parts of the country the i 
police had to go into action with batons and tear gas, but those relatively 
minor incidents are no true measure of the deep and widespread stirring of 
feelings caused .by the report. The discontent was there, of course, even 
before the Commission was set up; in fact, the idea of a Commission was that 
it should remove the causes of that discontent. It will surprise few if, in the 
months and years to come, it is found that the Commission has created more 
problems than it has solved. It is only fair to add at once that the fault is only 
partly the Commission’s. Its composition, the circumstances in which it was 
created, and its ill-defined terms of reference made it almost certain that the 
upshot of the Commission’s labours would be what they are: disappoint- 
ment for many, satisfaction for a few-—with the question of the unity of the 
country left in considerable doubt. 

Hence Mr. Nehru’s very understandable concern, which finds expression 
in every public utterance. Behind that endless iteration there is, probably, a 
nascent sense of guilt, for in those seemingly far-off days before independence 
it was Mr. Nehru and his party who started the agitation for linguistic States 
(provinces in those days). While waiting for power to come into its hands, 
the party organized itself on roughly linguistic lines; there was a Kerala 
Congress, and there was a Mahakoshal Congress, although there were no 
corresponding administrative units. Then came independence, and the Con- 
gressmen left to look after the party apparatus demanded their pound of 
flesh. Those who were in the Government were wiser by then, and Mr. / 
Nehru openly spoke against parochialism and regionalism; against the 
demand for linguistic States, that is. But it was too late. The Telugu-speaking 
people of Madras were determined to have their own State; a man, widely 
respected, went on a fast unto death on the issue—in true Gandhian tradition 
—and died, and immediately there began a series of ugly but not wholly un- 
justified incidents. Some railway stations were burnt, and some post offices 
were destroyed. New Delhi, outwardly firm but inwardly nervy, gave in, 
announced the immediate formation of an Andhra State, and, rightly know- 
ing that there might be similar riots elsewhere, promised the early appoint- 
ment of the States Reorganization Commission. As an expedient, it was not 
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a bad idea at all—something like a Royal Commission in the United King- 
dom; but there the analogy ends. In the collective unconscious of the people 
of India the concept of India has not yet sunk very deep; regional ties are 
stronger than the national bond; and whilst it may be true that the primacy 
of the nation must be held high at all costs unless the country is to fall to 
pieces again, it is at least equally true that attempts to impose a higher 
nationalism at the expense of lesser but more real loyalties will be confronted 
with very serious opposition. 

It was, to put it mildly, naive of the Commission to accept the Congress’s 
agitational criticism of the way the British divided the provinces; the Com- 
mission makes that criticism the preamble to its report. The criticism is not 
historically incorrect. The divisions were arbitrary, being the result of the 
exigencies of acquisition, and administrative convenience was certainly their 
first thought. It is also not impossible that certain divisions were created 
with an eye to political advantage. It was all very illogical and irrational. 
Having granted all that, one naturally seeks logic and rationality in the 
recommendations of the States Reorganization Commission, and these are 
precisely what one will not find. The Commission says as much: language, 
it says, cannot be the sole determining factor; economic viability is an impor- 
tant consideration; administrative convenience will, of course, be taken into 
account; and the desire of the people concerned should be consulted too. 
By the time one has added up these varied and sometimes mutually exclusive 
criteria, one just does not know which particular principle or principles 
guided which recommendation of the Commission. It is only natural that, 
after this, there should be open charges that the Commission shifts its ground 
at convenience. But such, be it remembered, were its terms of reference : the 
Commission was told that it would have to take just about every factor into 
consideration. This is what, by and large, the British did; and if they do not 
take the Commission’s somewhat childish criticism of the British system too 
much to heart, it may be because, conscious of their own difficulties at the 
time, they are understanding of the Commission’s problems. What happened 
is that between the demand for reorganization and the appointment of the 
Commission fell the shadow of responsibility (an inescapable concomitant 
of independence), and the Commission was asked to invest the Congress 
leadership’s second thoughts with some judicial respectability so as to live 
down its first acts which, as has been stated already, were to rouse linguistic 
passions against imperialism. 

Objectively, the Commission’s task was easier than that of the British. 
The Congress got the country in one nice package. Secondly, with the Indian 
States wiped out—with results we need not regret and methods we will not 
question—it was easier to produce a map of India according to some self- 
consistent principle. Thirdly, such recommendations of the Commission as 
the Government may eventually accept will have behind them the still enor- 
mous prestige of the Congress Party, which has already so disciplined its 
State branches that Congressmen are having to agitate against the Commis- 
sion’s findings, which they must do to retain local support, under various 
guises. Whence then the Commission’s failure to produce a more satisfactory 
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report? There were stories recently that Mr. Nehru had tried to influence 
the Commission; these can be discounted straight away; but there is no 
denying that the Government wished the fewest possible changes, and the 
Commission knew it. It should be stated here in passing that the eventual 
decision will be political, and the report under discussion will be used only 
as a basis for bargaining. At least one political commentator has questioned 
the wisdom of associating a High Court judge with such political enquiries; 
he feels it may irreparably undermine the prestige of the judiciary. There 
may be some point in the criticism, because Mr. Fazl Ali, chairman of the 
Commission, did not participate in that part of the enquiry which affected 
Bihar, for he felt he could not be, or would not be believed to have been, 
fully impartial. Nor will the prestige of the judiciary be enhanced when the 
recommendations are revised by politicians, and some revisions, chiefly 
under pressure, seem very likely. 

Only the briefest summary of the recommendations is necessary for pur- 
poses of record. There will be sixteen States, against the existing twenty- 
seven, and they will all be of equal status, thus doing away with the present 
cumbrous caste-system of A, B and C class States. There will also be three 
centrally administered territories—Delhi, Manipur and the Andamans. Uttar 
Pradesh, better known as the United Provinces, remains intact, although 
Mr. Panikkar would have liked to divide this huge area into two States. 
Hyderabad loses much territory to Bombay and Andhra, and its total extinc- 
tion as a separate entity is not to be ruled out. Punjab gets Pepsu and 
Himachal Pradesh, but the Sikh demand for a Sikh State is rejected. Madras 
will be smaller still, and the Malayalese will have their own State, Kerala. { 
The Maharashtra demand for a State is granted only partly, and negotiations ; 
are in progress regarding the Marathi-speaking people of Bombay. There 
will be no more Rajpramukhs. And on every tenth page of the report there is 
a repetitive reference to the need for remembering the unity of India. : 

The reminder is indeed necessary, for it is already obvious that the dispute ; 
between Bihar, West Bengal and Assam has not ended, which is why reference 
to these three States was reserved from the foregoing paragraph. West Bengal 
has received from the Bengali-speaking areas of Bihar only a small fraction of 
her demands, and the former State of Tripura has gone to Assam whilst the 
Centre will administer the Andamans. Assam, administratively one of the 
least efficient States in India, has gained the most in eastern India, although 
it is West Bengal which has to make room for millions of Hindu refugees 
from East Pakistan. The Commission criticizes the barriers which States like 
Bihar and Assam have raised between State and State in matters of trade and 
employment, but dares not name the guilty parties for fear of offending them 
—for they are politically powerful. All the Commission has to suggest on the 
open oppression of minorities with a different language is a bunch of safe- 
guards. It does not appear to have occurred to the Commission that the 
safeguards were there already in the Constitution itself; they were violated, 
and the Centre did nothing. The discontent in eastern India is something 
which tends to receive rather less attention in Delhi than it deserves, if only 
because it shares a frontier with Eastern Pakistan, where too Bengali is spoken 
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and there is considerable discontent against its own Centre. At the time of 
partition there was a demand that the Bengali-speaking region be left out of 
both India and Pakistan; statesmanship in both countries should ensure that 
the demand is not revived, for its international complications are sure to be 
many and serious. 

Whatever the final decision of the Government, implementation of the 
recommendations of the States Reorganization Commission is bound to put 
a severe strain on India’s not exactly unlimited administrative resources in 
the short run, avd on the country’s as yet untried unity in the long. The 
second Five-Year Plan will be launched before long, and there is a general 
election less than two years away. Despite these difficulties, there may be 
wisdom in the Commission’s recommendation that reorganization be taken 
up immediately. Pockets of sullen people are poor material for a bold econo- 
mic plan, and territories under dispute are for obvious reasons neglected. 
On the other hand, there would be more point in going ahead with re-drawing 
the familiar map if it were reasonably certain that the operation would heal 
the disease, and this certainty is absent. The Marhatta, the Bengalis, and 
probably the Biharis and Assamese too will continue to feel aggrieved; the 
Sikhs are already angry. Thus the administrative upheaval, and it will be no 
less, may only result in a deepening of discontent, which in its turn may have 
serious effects on the still embryonic notion of national unity. The Commis- 
sion suggests a number of remedies, such as mixed judiciaries and all-India 
services, but their efficacy is widely doubted. The remaining bilingual States 
will still have to contend with rivalries, and the unilingual States may make 
themselves cosy and comfortable in self-contained isolation. The Centre has 
a most difficult problem on its hands, and it will require all the wisdom and 
understanding in the country to deal with it satisfactorily. 

Past history is a warning with rather contradictory lessons. The long 
Moghul period itself is not wholly consistent. One of the happiest Indias was 
Akbar’s, and advocates of decentralization draw the moral that this is the 
only way of ruling India. Complementary evidence is produced from Aurang- 
zeb’s experience, who was an ardent centralizer and in consequence, so the 
argument runs, created the utmost bitterness and lived to see a dissolving 
empire. Per contra, the granting of provincial autonomy by the British was 
chronologically so close to the end of the British rule that it is not difficult 
to establish some sort of a post hoc ergo propter hoc case. Which all goes to 
show that it is unwise to generalize about Indian history, and downright 
foolish to prophesy. 


India, 
November 1955. 








PAKISTAN 


POWER POLITICS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Ho have again risen in Pakistan that at long last the country is well 
on the road to a final enactment of its Constitution. If the Prime Minis- 
ter has his way it should be ready before the end of the year, but the havoc 
wrought by unprecedented floods in West Pakistan might upset this schedule. 
A large part of what was a few weeks ago the province of the Punjab—the 
granary of Pakistan—has been disastrously affected. The loss of human life 
is well over two thousand and the figures are by no means complete. Count- 
less houses have collapsed or otherwise become uninhabitable, crops are 
destroyed and communications dislocated. All the energies of the nation are 
now directed towards providing succour to the afflicted and it is a permissible 
assumption that when the Assembly meets in November a large number of 
members might not find it possible to attend. So far the Government has 
followed the commendable course of ensuring the passage of constitutional 
measures through unanimity rather than majority, and it is most unlikely 
that it will push through such important measures as the allocation of powers 
and finances between the two wings of the country, should the number of 
absentee members be large. In any case if the unexpected does not upset all 
calculations, the Constitution should be ready within the first quarter of next 
year, when the country can start preparing itself to hold the first general 
election since Pakistan came into being in 1947. 

On the whole it is a more cheerful prospect than was the case three months 
ago. If after eight long and dreary years there is more than a gleam of hope 
that the right of the people to choose their own government will be restored 
to them, there is some justification for cautious optimism. But there are many 
who refuse to be swayed by any such feeling and prefer to wait and see. It 
will be wrong to dismiss these sceptics as cynics. Their fears are not altogether 
baseless. On the contrary, much that has happened in recent years tends to 
reinforce their misgivings. The last Constituent Assembly had virtually com- 
pleted the Constitution when it was abruptly dissolved, and the same leader- 
ship which had so manipulated the course of events as to bring about its 
downfall exercises considerable influence in the present Constituent Assembly. 

What is more disturbing than anything else is that the politicians have 
furnished little or no evidence of any change in their outlook. They are still 
at their game of power politics and have done precious little to inspire con- 
fidence in their ability to rise above personal considerations. They are the 
most incalculable factor in any given situation. Mr. Suhrawardy showed 
unusual enthusiasm for the merger of the provinces and States in the western 
wing of the country. As the Central Law Minister in the former Cabinet, he 
had himself drafted the One Unit Bill and was to pilot it in the present Con- 
stituent Assembly. Meanwhile his erstwhile colleague and now his most 
formidable opponent, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, was dismayed at the prospect 
of Mr. Suhrawardy’s becoming the Premier of Pakistan. He knew only too 
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well that if such a thing happened the fate of the United Front Ministry in 
East Bengal, headed by his nominee, Mr. A. H. Sarkar, would hang on the 
slenderest of threads and he himself would be in trouble. So he threw every 
other consideration to the wind, presenting a blank cheque to the Muslim 
League, and a coalition Cabinet—the first in Pakistan—headed by the former 
Finance Minister, Chaudhry Mohammad Ali, was formed at the Centre in 
the second week of August, with Mr. Fazlul Hug himself as the Minister of 
Interior. 

This development radically changed the political situation. For a consider- 
able time a Muslim-League-Awami-League coalition was considered to be a 
more logical and natural proposition and therefore a foregone conclusion. 
The Awami League had gracefully accepted parity of representation between 
the two wings of the country in the Central Legislature and was more amen- 
able on the issue of provincial autonomy for East Bengal. But the unexpected 
happened again and Mr. Suhrawardy was back into the wilderness. The way 
in which he was deprived of the Premiership of Pakistan was tensely dramatic. 
He was actually approached by Chaudhry Mohammad Ali, the newly elected 
leader of the Muslim League, to form a coalition Cabinet. He had even drawn 
up a list of the new Ministers. But with the United Front offering better 
terms the entire situation diametrically changed overnight. Mr. Suhrawardy 
had missed the bus. 

Almost synchronizing with this change of fortune there was a change in 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s attitude towards the question of One Unit. From an ardent 
supporter and advocate of the plan, he turned out to be its most uncom- 
promising opponent; and when the new Minister for Parliamentary Affairs, 
Sardar Amir Azam Khan, introduced the Bill in the Constituent Assembly, 
it came under heavy fire from the Awami Leaguers, who made every attempt 
to obstruct its passage. Long-drawn-out and irrelevant speeches accom- 
panied by wholesale invective and passionate drama became a daily feature 
of the proceedings of the House. In the heat of the debate the merits or 
defects of One Unit were pushed into the background and the only concern 
of the members seemed to be to wipe off personal scores, old and new. And 
although ultimately the Bill was passed and One Unit inaugurated on 
October 14, the dismal display of opportunism by those who have been 
entrusted to draw up the country’s Constitution was as unedifying as it was 
depressing. It could not be expected to inculcate confidence among a people 
who have been repeatedly let down by those who have manceuvred them- 
selves into the leadership of the country. It certainly has not helped in dispel- 
ling fears that if the politicians do not have their pound of flesh the country 
may be confronted with a situation similar to that in October last year, when 
the previous Assembly was dissolved. Already Mr. Suhrawardy has demanded 
the dissolution of the present Constituent Assembly. 


Political Consciousness 
_ however, at present slightly weighs against such an outlook is 
the growing political consciousness among the people, though it is 
not as yet apparent—especially in Western Pakistan where there is no dynamic 
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political organization. This may look a rather bold statement in view of the 
public apathy to the affairs of the country ever since the creation of Pakistan. 
But how else is one to account for the reprieve of the Rawalpindi Conspiracy 
prisoners and general amnesty to those arrested under Martial Law in the 
former province of the Punjab during the bloody anti-Ahmadia riots? In 
face of radical measures like the integration of provinces and States into 
One Unit, due attention can hardly be focused on many vital issues, whose 
importance may not be immediately appreciated, but which can mean all the 
difference between true or fake democracy. The Constituent Assembly has 
given powers to High Courts to issue habeas corpus and other similar writs. 
New provisions, which have replaced Section 92 A, debar the Governor of 
a province from assuming the powers of a provincial legislature. The Gover- 
nor General under Section 92 A could suspend the Constitution of a province 
without any time-limit. The new provisions limit these powers to a period 
of only two months. In case of further extension, the Governor General will 
have to bring the matter before the Federal Legislature, when the representa- 
tives of the province can review the position. It has now been made obligatory 
that any expenditure authorized by the Governor General for a province 
during the period of the proclamation will have to be placed before the 
Federal Legislature for its sanction. 

Seen against the background of political conditions in Pakistan, these 
developments are most encouraging. They furnish ample proof that the slow 
but growing political consciousness among the people is making itself felt; 
and those entrusted with power realize, however inadequately, that there is 
a time-limit to everything and that the process to rehabilitate democracy may 
be impeded, but cannot for ever be checked or halted. To say so is not to 
mean that all is clear for evolving a'Constitution which will satisfy the 
people’s aspirations. It is yet a toilsome journey, and if the leadership fails 
again the alternatives are stark and grim. But if it is conceded that national 
behaviour is adapted to the stress of circumstance, it is difficult to believe 
that the people’s will for a democratic constitution will not ultimately pre- 
vail. The country must have a new Constitution; the question is whether the 
process of realizing this objective will be smooth? 

Among the many problems which have to be solved before the Constitu- 
tion can be enacted is the demand from East Bengal for joint electorates for 
Muslims and non-Muslims. So far the United Front, though committed to 
it, has tried to avoid the issue, but the open rebellion of one of its components, 
the Nizam-i-Islam Party, which is uncompromisingly opposed to the demand, 
has forced its hands. The Nizam-i-Islam considers joint electorates not only 
as un-Islamic but as the negation of the two-nation theory on the basis of 
which Pakistan was realized. The Awami Muslim League, always ready to 
dip its spoon in the cauldron of the United Front, has very cleverly seized 
the issue and with well-timed strokes has made the Front’s position un- 
tenable. The Awamis have not only dropped the nomenclature “Muslim” 
from their organization and opened its doors to non-Muslims, but have with 
renewed vigour pledged themselves to the joint-electorate demand. The 
United Front, therefore, finds itself in deep waters. If it continues to maintain 
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silence on the issue the influence it commands in East Bengal may be ad- 
versely affected. Moreover, if it loses the support of the nine non-Muslim 
Bengali members in the Constituent Assembly, it may become very difficult 
for it to maintain the present coalition with the Muslim League. On the other 
hand, if the Front takes any steps to implement the demand, the four Nizam-i- 
Islam members in the Assembly will certainly cross over the floor. But it 
seems that the Front will risk the defection of four rather than nine members 
in the belief that the Muslim League will also be brought round to support 
joint electorates. The Muslim League can save its face by taking the stand 
that as it has no political backing in East Bengal, and since the system of 
joint electorates is more an issue for that province—in West Pakistan the 
non-Muslim are less than 10 per cent of the entire population—the demand 
should be conceded and provisions made in the constitution accordingly. 

There may be much to commend in the joint-electorate demand. For one 
thing it does away with any distinction among Pakistanis on the basis of 
religion. Secondly, the Muslims cannot be blamed for forcing something on 
non-Muslims. While in undivided India the Muslim minority demanded 
separate electorates as a safeguard against being stampeded by the Hindu 
majority, the position in Pakistan is completely reversed. It is the Hindu 
minority which is clamouring for joint electorates and insists that it is in no 
such danger from the majority community as to need the protection of 
separate electorates. However, the position is not really so simple as it is 
made out to be. 

Ever since the ignominious defeat of the Muslim League in East Bengal 
elections last year, the accent on provincialism has all along continued to be 
stressed, so much so that recent attempts to rename East Bengal as East 
Pakistan produced a critical situation. If, therefore, apprehensions are raised 
in the western wing that the joint-electorates demand springs from a feeling 
that the Bengali Muslim has more in common with the Bengali Hindu than 
with the Muslims of West Pakistan, they cannot be set aside as mere figments 
of imagination. One of the main planks of the Pakistan movement was the 
belief in the universal brotherhood of Islam, which recognized no geo- 
graphical distinctions amongst Muslims. Since the emphasis is now on 
Bengali rather than Muslim, it is being generally interpreted as another facet 
of provincialism. The integration of provinces and states is a great experi- 
ment which promises to root out provincialism in the western wing of 
Pakistan, but it cannot be completely eradicated if a really broader outlook 
fails to develop between the two wings of the country. Provincialism is the 
greatest enemy of Pakistan. If this could be overcome and a happy balance 
maintained between the two wings, the country could look forward to play- 
ing the role for which the Quaid-i-Azam thought it was destined—Islamic 
renaissance. 


Pakistan, 
November 1955. 





CANADA 


FEDERALISM AND FINANCE 


NE of Canada’s most difficult problems arises from the failure of a 

fundamental design of Sir John Macdonald, the real architect of Canadian 
Confederation. Having carefully studied the experience of the United States, 
where the endowment of the individual States by the Constitution with very 
comprehensive powers had produced constant clashes with the Federal 
Government at Washington and had been a large factor in bringing to pass 
the bloody conflict of the civil war, he was determined to provide Canada 
with a strong central government and to place severe limitations upon the 
powers reserved for the Provinces, whose administrations, according to his 
latest biographer, Dr. Donald Creighton, he visualized as “glorified county 
councils”. But before his death he had witnessed the frustration of this design, 
and Dr. Creighton thus sums up the situation which had developed in 1887, 
just twenty years after Confederation. 


Provincial governments had grown steadily in constitutional authority, in 
political influence and prestige. Provincial loyalties seemed to have remained 
steadfast, while truly national sentiment had apparently declined in strength. 
Finally—and this was perhaps the most important of all—some of the provinces 
had acquired a territorial extent and a physical power which utterly invalidated 
the picture, which he had drawn tentatively at Confederation, of the future map 
of North America. He had in all probability looked forward to the emergence of 
a number of provinces, not too large and too dissimilar in size and consequence. 
But in the past ten years this dream of relative territorial equality had been com- 
pletely shattered by the triumphant expansion of Ontario and Quebec. 


When in 1887 a decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
gave Ontario a vast expansion of her northern hinterland, which extended it 
to the shores of the Hudson Bay, Quebec could not be denied a similar 
expansion, and upon this development Sir John Macdonald made this com- 
ment to one of his Ministers, Sir Alexander Campbell. 


Now, if you will look at the map and see the enormous extent of territory 
proposed to be added to these two provinces, you will see what a vast pre- 
ponderance it will give them over the other provinces in the Dominion. History 
will repeat itself and posterity will find out that the evils which exist in other 
federations from the preponderance of one or more members will again happen. 


Now in the years elapsed since this gloomy forecast was made the ascend- 
ancy of Ontario and Quebec in population and wealth over all the other 
Provinces has steadily increased. The last Canadian census, taken in 1951, 
showed that Ontario with 5,597,542 inhabitants and Quebec with 4,055,681 
contained between them roughly 60 per cent of the total population of the 
Dominion and also possessed within their bounds 24,886 of the country’s 
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37,021 manufacturing establishments. And statistics about Federal income 
taxation in the same year revealed that Ontario was by far the wealthiest 
province, inasmuch as out of a total of 2,777,950 payers of this fax it con- 
tributed 1,249,960 or 46 per cent and the cumulative incomes they declared, 
4,000 million dollars, were in exactly the same ratio to the aggregate of the 
incomes declared by all the taxpayers, 8,700 million dollars. Quebec was 
a bad second with 611,030 payers of Federal income tax and declarations 
about it totalling 1,900 million dollars, and next, but far behind, came British 
Columbia with 303,400 taxpayers and declarations 983 million dollars. 

However, the problem of the disparity between the Provinces in wealth 
and potentialities for taxation did not become acute until governments had 
to respond to a growing popular demand for measures of social security like 
old-age pensions, in which Canada had lagged far behind most other countries 
of the Commonwealth, and it was then discovered that the standards of ser- 
vices and benefits which the wealthier Provinces of Canada could afford were 
beyond the financial resources of the poorer Provinces. Faced with this 
situation, the King Ministry in 1937 appointed a Royal Commission with an 
authoritative membership to make “‘a re-examination of the economic and 
financial basis of Confederation and of the distribution of legislative powers 
in light of the social and economic developments of the last seventy years”. 
The investigations of this Commission were very exhaustive, occupying 
three years, and its recommendations, embodied in a voluminous document, 
known as the Rowell-Sirois report, which was published in 1940, included 
proposals that all the Provinces should renounce to the Fecleral Government 
their rights to collect personal income tax, corporation income tax and death 
duties, with the reservation that they should be handed back 10 per cent of 
the tax on corporations and that, as compensation, they should receive from 
the Federal Treasury what were called “National Adjustment Grants”, to be 
computed on the basis of the financial needs of each for the adequate dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. 


The War-time Agreements 


HE exigencies of the Second World War barred the immediate imple- 

mentation of the recommendations of this report, but as a temporary 
measure to facilitate the efficient and equitable financing of the national war 
effort the Federal Government persuaded all the Provinces to conclude 
agreements, under which they ceded to it the whole field of direct taxation 
and received compensatory grants from the Federal Treasury. On the whole 
this arrangement worked satisfactorily and achieved its purpose, and at the 
close of the war the King Ministry proposed its continuance for the purpose 
of smoothing the difficult transition from a war economy to a peaceful one, 
but the plan that it offered proved unacceptable to most of the Provinces. 
However, a revised version of it, which increased the grants from the Federal 
Treasury, secured the acquiescence in 1947 of seven Provinces, who signed 
new agreements for the rental of taxation, and when Newfoundland was 
admitted as Canada’s tenth Province in 1948 it fell into line. The Governments 
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of Ontario and Quebec, however, remained aloof from the arracgement 
for different reasons. 

When the renewal of the agreements came up for consideration ip 1950, 
the situation had been changed by the outbreak of the Korean War and a 
revival of international tension, which made large expenditures on arnjaments 
necessary, and no fundamental revision of the agreements was suggested. 
Prolonged negotiations in 1952 and 1953 were required before modifitations, 
which assured the eight Provinces a full share of the addition to revenjes due 
to increases of population, production and prices, induced them tq renew 
the agreements of 1947; and later in 1953, after a new optional formula 
which reflected more accurately the current revenues in the rented fields 
of taxation had been evolved, Ontario signed an agreement. But Premier 
Duplessis of Quebec stubbornly declined to sanction the participation of his 
Province in any such scheme on the ground that it was an aggrandizement 
of the Federal authority at the expense of provincial rights, which aje more 
fiercely cherished in Quebec than in any other Province. Two years ago he 
imposed a provincial income tax equivalent to about 15 per cent! of the 
Federal income tax and, after a bitter controversy about the burden of: double 
income taxation for the taxpayers of Quebec, the St. Laurent Ministry, per- 
ceiving that its policy was unpopular in that Province, embodied in its last 
Budget a provision, which permitted all payers of a provincial income tax 
to get a credit for their payments up to 10 per cent of their Federal income 
tax. But while the agreements had been very beneficial to the poorer Provinces, 
they had not given unqualified satisfaction to some of their signatories, and 
Premier Frost of Ontario had repeatedly declared that he regarded them as 
“a stop-gap” until some better arrangement could be devised. 

The existing agreements are not due to expire until 1957, but it was felt 
advisable to begin in good time negotiations for their renewal or the adoption 
of some alternative scheme. So at a preliminary conference held in Ottawa 
last April the following agenda had been agreed upon for the Federal- 


provincial Conference, which opened in the capital on October 3 and lasted 
four full days. 


1. Federal-provincial relations. 
2. Public investment and the development of natural resources. 


3. The desirability of establishing a continuing Federal-provincial com- 
mittee. 


4. Health and Welfare Services. 


5. The timing and scope of such other special conferences as might be 
desired. 








The Conference was attended by the Premiers of all the ten Provinces, each 
accompanied by a group of financial and economic experts, and most of the 
Federal Cabinet. In his opening speech, Prime Minister St. Laurent, who 
presided, after reviewing the general situation about Federal-provincial rela- 
tions, declared that his Government was not irrevocably wedded to the 
existing arrangements for rental of taxation, but was prepared to consider 
with an open mind alternative plans, of which he outlined three. Thereafter 
in succession ali the provincial Premiers unfolded their views in speechs of 
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varying length, in which they explained the economic and financial conditions 
prevailing in their respective Provinces and found common ground in ex- 
patiating upon the gravity of the financial problems that confronted them, 
and their urgent need for a larger share of the national fund of revenues for 
the easement of their difficulties. About half of them, however, were pre- 
pared to renew the existing agreements, if some adjustments in their favour 
were made. 
“Plan C” 
T the second session the Federal Ministers disclosed that they had a 
distinct preference for a new scheme called “Plan C”, under which 
either the Federal Government would collect all direct taxation and hand 
over to the Provinces 10 per cent of the collections of personal income tax, 
84 per cent of the yield of the corporation income tax and 50 per cent of the 
death duties, or the provincial ministries could collect taxes up to these 
limits and secure for their taxpayers credits of an equivaicnt amount on their 
Federal income taxation. Then in addition the Federal Treasury would pay 
to the provinces each year equalization grants designed to bring their per 
caput revenues up to $31-78, a figure arrived at by striking an average between 
the two highest per caput provincial revenues, those of Ontario and British 
Columbia. The following tables show the comparison between the amounts 
which all the Provinces receive under the existing agreements and what they 
would secure upon the proposed “Plan C”. 





Tax rental payments Prospective payments 





in fiscal year 1954-55 | under “Plan C” 

(millions of dollars) 
Newfoundland . ‘ 12°5 12°6 
Prince Edward Island. 3°9 3°3 
Nova Scotia . ; : 20°5 21°4 
New Brunswick . . 17°0 17°4 
Quebec . : : , 127°8 139°4 
Ontario ‘ , . 154°6 | 162°8 
Manitoba ; ; ‘ 26°2 26°3 
Saskatchewan : ‘ 26°6 27°9 
Alberta . : ‘ ‘ 31°8 33°O 
British Columbia. : 46°0 40°2 





These data show that eight of the Provinces stood to gain by the new plan 
and two, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, to lose, and that the 
cost of grants to the Federal Treasury would rise from 327 to 474 million 
dollars per annum. At its first presentation the plan had a very cool reception 
from most of the provincial Premiers. Under the present plan the scale of 
their annual equalization grants had been rising steadily and the new plan 
seemed designed to establish a barrier against any further assistance to them, 
when their revenues reached the level of $31-78 a head. Ontario and some 
other Provinces were also suspicious that the plan was designed for the pro- 
pitiation of Quebec, which would be the largest beneficiary, but Premier 
Duplessis gave no indication of his willingness to accept it. However, the 
only outright condemnation of it came from Mr. Bennett, the Social Credit 
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Premier of British Columbia, who was not pacified by a promise that no 
Province would have its grant reduced by the new arrangement; he pro- 
claimed his displeasure with the plan by withdrawing from the Conference 
before its close and describing it to the press as “a fiasco”. However, after 
closer scrutiny of the details of the plan some of the other Premiers began to 
see merits in it. But they also felt that, since the present agreements had 
almost two years to run and conditions might change before their expiry, it 
would be unwise to make any commitments about their attitude. So no 
decision about “‘Plan C”, which Mr. St. Laurent had been careful to advance 
not as a firm offer or proposal but as a suggestion which would form a basis 
for discussion, was invited and it will be the subject of a later conference, 
probably in December. 

The Conference found time to deal with some of the other problems on 
its agenda. Mr. Frost, the Progressive-Conservative Premier of Ontario, 
tried to force the hand of the St. Laurent Ministry about a system of national 
health insurance by submitting a plan evolved by his Ministry. Its scope was 
very limited and it received the backing of the Premiers of some other 
Provinces, which have state-aided schemes of hospitalization. But the Federal 
Cabinet, which was called upon to bear 60 per cent of its cost, was averse 
from making any explicit pledges about it and, since other Premiers were also 
lukewarm about the scheme, Mr. Frost had to be satisfied with an agreement 
to appoint a special committee of Ministers to study the problem of national 
health insurance. Other decisions reached were to appoint one special com- 
mittee to study ways and means of completing the Trans-Canada Highway, 
in whose construction progress has fallen short of expectations, and another 
committee of federal and provincial officials for the purpose of exchanging 
data and examining technical problems about which the Federal and provin- 
cial authorities share jurisdiction, and to create machinery through which 
the Provinces can make representations to Ottawa about public investment. 

The Federal Government would probably prefer that the Provinces should 
elect to levy their own direct taxation, because under the existing system it 
has found itself cast for two unpopular roles, the stern collector of heavy 
taxation and the niggardly dispenser of it to the Provinces. Provincial govern- 
ments have found it a ready-made scapegoat for their own shortcomings, 
especially their failure to fulfil promises made in election campaigns. More- 
over, a fiscal system from which the great French-Canadian Province was 
excluded was unworkable in the long run. 


Challenge to Liberalism 


POUR Federal by-elections held on September 26 supplied encouraging 
evidence to the Progressive-Conservative Party that in a region where it 
has been very weak for many years it had gained favour with the voters at 
the expense of the Liberals. All the contests were in constituencies in which 
the great majority of the voters are French-Canadians with a long record of 
partiality for Liberalism. It is true that the Liberals managed to hold all their 
three seats which were at stake in Quebec; but in Quebec South, a division 
held for thirty-eight years by Senator Power, formerly Minister for Air, and 
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carried by him in the general election of 1953 by a majority of 12,591, his son 
Mr. Frank Power had to be content with a majority of 3,264, and in the 
Bellechasse division the Liberal majority of 3,250 in 1953 was cut to 563. 
The Temiscouata division on the lower St. Lawrence gave Mr. Jean Paul St. 
Laurent, a son of the Prime Minister, about the same Liberal majority as his 
predecessor had secured in 1953, but he will enter Parliament under the 
cloud of the unpleasant impression created by his brazen appeal for support 
on the ground that he was the only man in Canada who could talk to his 
illustrious sire when the latter was in his pyjamas, and that his mother was a 
special favourite of Mr. Howe, who, as Minister of Defence Production, is 
the chief dispenser of government contracts. The obvious implication was 
that he was in a better position than anybody else to secure practical benefits 
for the constituency, but such a discreditable bid for votes earned scathing 
criticisms in the press. 

However, it was in the Restigouche-Madwaska division of New Brunswick 
that the Liberals suffered their most serious reverse. They had held the seat 
steadily for twenty years by large majorities, but their majority of 5,542 in 
1953 was transformed into a Progressive-Conservative majority of 2,172 by 
an English-speaking candidate, Mr. J. C. Van Horne. He was helped by a 
slump in the price of potatoes, the chief cash crop of the local farmers, and 
the refusal of the St. Laurent Ministry to give them better protection against 
American competition, but he also profited by the widespread sense of 
grievance in the Atlantic Provinces, because their economic development 
has lagged far behind the level of the boom that the rest of Canada has been 
enjoying in recent years. And a tabulation of the total popular vote in these 
four by-elections reveals a gain of roughly 12 per cent in the Progressive- 
Conservative vote and a corresponding loss in the Liberal; if a switch on the 
same scale occurred all over the country in a general election, the long reign 
of the Liberal Party at Ottawa would be ended. 

Meanwhile Mr. Drew, the leader of the Progressive-Conservatives, has 
been making a speech-making tour through the Western Provinces. His 
speeches have been couched in studiously moderate terms, and in his criti- 
cisms of the St. Laurent Ministry he has concentrated upon its contemptuous 
disregard of the rights of Parliament and other arbitrary proclivities, upon 
the extravagance and wastefulness of its administration, which he held 
responsible for the continued high scale of taxation, and upon the failure of 
its policies about the marketing of grain. In the three prairie Provinces he 
found his audiences very sympathetic to his arraignment of the Government 
about these policies, since the present glut of wheat has produced a very 
serious situation. The elevators are so clogged with old grain that the farmers, 
after harvesting another abundant crop, are allowed to deliver only a small 
fraction of it to the Canadian Wheat Board; and their inability to secure 
decent returns for their labours leaves many of them without funds to meet 
their obligations to implement firms and others and to buy fresh supplies for 
their needs in winter. Prospects of an early relief of the present blockade of 
wheat are slim, for statistics of exports of Canadian wheat since the new crop 
year began on August 1 show them to have been on a lower scale than a year 
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ago; and so an agitation among the western grain-growers, which has the 
firm support of the business interests, for remedial measures has been gather- 
ing momentum. It confronted the Federal Cabinet in October when Prime 
Minister St. Laurent and three of his Ministers had to listen to the representa- 
tions of an authoritative delegation, which included the Ministers of Agricul- 
ture of the three prairie Provinces, the chief officials of the wheat pools and 
the leaders of the farmers’ organizations. Its spokesmen argued forcibly 
that, if a serious financial crisis in the prairie country was to be averted, the 
Federal Government should lose no time in making arrangements for cash 
advances on wheat stored unsold on farms at as low rates of interest as 
possible; they also urged the necessity for a representative national conference 
for the purpose of discussing the plight of Canadian agriculture and its basic 
long-range problems in regard to marketing and other matters. The Ministers 
present gave a sympathetic hearing to the case of the delegation and on 
October 19 they announced without disclosing its details a plan for loans 
on wheat stored on farms. 

Mr. Drew in his speeches in the prairie Provinces pronounced himself 
emphatically in favour of such action; it has also the support of both the 
C.C.F. and the Social Credit Party. In a region where industrial protection 
has always been unpopular, Mr. Drew naturally avoided espousal of the 
cause of higher tariffs; but he expatiated repeatedly upon the folly of the 
fiscal policies of the present Ministry on the ground that Canada, now known 
to possess not only huge supplies of varied raw materials, but also vast 
resources of potential energy—in the form of hydro-electric power, oil, gas, 
atomic power, and coal—for their profitable utilization, was under Liberal 
policies throwing away a unique opportunity to meet the demands of the 
world with Canadian products, by encouraging the export of her stores of 
raw materials to feed the hungry producing machines of the United States. 

Anyhow, Mr. Drew secured a good hearing in the west for his speeches 
and even the Victoria Times, a Liberal paper, admitted that in British Columbia 
his stock had risen materially as the result of his visit, while another favour- 
able result of it has been the subsidence of the rebellion against his leadership 
on the part of a substantial body of British Columbian malcontents in his 
own party, headed by its provincial leader, Mr. Deane Finlayson. Moreover, 
the Progressive-Conservative Party is being helped for the revival of its 
fortunes in British Columbia by the support of a former Liberal paper, the 
Vancouver Sun, which about two years ago denounced the St. Laurent Ministry 
for a persistent betrayal of Liberal principles and proclaimed its independence. 
During the past summer the Sw has been conducting in a series of special 
articles an exhaustive exposé of the follies and errors of the present Liberal 
Government, and although the local Liberals allege that its sins would have 
been condoned if the owners of the Sa had not been refused a licence for a 
television station, its campaign is doing considerable damage to the Liberal 
Party in the Province, particularly since its articles are being reproduced by 
an important newspaper in Eastern Canada. 

Canada, 

November 19355. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
LULL BEFORE STORM 


fl, fwe a lively session (reviewed in the last issue of Tue RouND TABLE) 
there has been something of a lull in South African politics. Observers 
expect that this is the calm before the next session, due to begin in January, 
when the Government is scheduled to launch a major attack on the Con- 
stitution in an attempt finally to remove the Coloured voter from the common 
roll and to establish what the Prime Minister calls “the sovereignty of Par- 
liament”. With the help of what is virtually a Nationalist-nominated Senate 
(the new body will have 77 Nationalists in a total of 89) a nominal two- 
thirds majority is now possible and with it the amendment of the entrenched 
clauses which will enable the 45,000 or so Coloured voters to be placed on a 
separate voters roll. The “sovereignty of Parliament” issue has not been 
clearly defined, but it quite clearly goes much farther than the Coloured 
vote. Mr. Strijdom seems to have in mind a major constitutional operation 
which will have the result of introducing into South Africa the theory of 
parliamentary supremacy as it has been developed under the entirely un- 
written constitution of Great Britain. As the South African Constitution has 
an element of rigidity introduced by the entrenched clauses, it seems as 
though Mr. Strijdom’s aim cannot be achieved by anything except the total 
excision of these clauses. In addition to safeguarding the Coloured vote the 
entrenched clauses also require a two-thirds majority at a joint sitting for any 
alteration in the section protecting the equality of treatment of the two 
official languages. Even among sections of the population that are not greatly 
exercised over the Coloured vote, language is a very touchy issue, and a 
stormy session is in prospect. In the preliminary calm there has been sporadic 
sniping but both sides are quite clearly holding their fire. The most impres- 
sive demonstration of protest comes from a band of women known as the 
“Black Sashes”. These women try to be present whenever a Cabinet Minister 
makes a public appearance, even if it is no more than an arrival by aeroplane, 
and wear black sashes displaying the legend “Honour our Constitution”. 
This silent protest is a constant reminder to the Cabinet Ministers (and to 
the public) that the forcing through of the Senate Bill was and is acutely 
resented. There is evidence that this constant reminder has been embarrassing 
the Ministers. 

The Hillbrow by-election attracted wide attention, although it wasessentially 
a Side issue in South African affairs as they have been developing. As reported 
in the last issue of THE Rounp Tas e, Dr. Friedman, an able and forceful 
member of Mr. Strauss’s United Party, resigned from the Party because he 
could not agree with the terms of a statement made by Mr. Strauss on the 
Coloured vote. The effect of Mr. Strauss’s statement was to indicate that it 
was unwise and unpractical to bind the United Party categorically to the 
immediate replacement of the Coloured voters on the common roll if the 
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Government succeeded in transferring them to a separate roll. Mr. Strauss, 
at the time and in the course of the controversy which followed, indicated 
that the Government’s success, by whatever means it was achieved, would 
have destroyed the machinery for entrenchment and there could therefore 
be no question of a simple reversal of the decision. Mr. Strauss refused to go 
farther than to promise in all honesty that the United Party would, on its 
return to power, do all it could to right the wrong in the best way open to it, 
in consultation with the Coloured people themselves. 

This did not go far enough for Dr. Friedman, who asserted that the 
moralities of the situation required a categorical statement that the Coloured 
voter would be returned to the common roll immediately. Dr. Friedman 
resigned from Parliament, his name was removed from the Party lists, and 
he went to the test of a by-election. He was opposed by Dr. Steenkamp, an 
active and forceful member of the United Party who resigned from the 
Senate in order to fight the by-election. The campaign, turning as it did on 
a domestic dispute and somewhat vague issues of morals and ethics, failed 
to rouse any great interest in the constituency. In fact, by the end of the 
campaign, the issues had very largely become confused, and such other 
aspects as the solidarity of the Party, its leadership and the possibility that an 
election defeat would revitalize the Party, all played their part. In the event, 
not many more than half the enrolled voters went to the poll and Dr. 
Steenkamp emerged the victor with a majority of 641 in a total of 6,000 
votes cast. As it can be assumed that those who supported Dr. Friedman 
polled nearly their full strength, the United Party could regard the result as 
reasonably satisfactory. Subsequently, in Port Elizabeth, a United Party 
member resigned from the Provincial Council in sympathy with Dr. Fried- 


man, but in the resulting Council by-election was much more heavily defeated 
and nearly forfeited his deposit. 


South Africa, 
November 1955. 
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THE RIFT IN THE LABOUR PARTY 


“PTIHE chief development in Australian politics in 1954”, THE Rounp 

TABLE records,* “has been an outbreak of bitter dissension in the Labour 
movement and the desperate efforts of the Federal Labour leader, Dr. Evatt, 
to maintain his position.” In the intervening period, that dissension has 
become more intense and disruptive and that leadership has been more 
vehemently asserted and assailed. 

The genesis of these more recent and more dramatic developments is to 
be found in Dr. Evatt’s public impeachment, on October 5, 1954, of several 
of the members of his party in the House of Representatives, all of them 
from Victorian constituencies, whom he accused of being “disloyal to the 
Labour movement and to Labour leadership”, and so “deflecting the Labour 
movement from the pursuit of Labour objectives and ideals”. “It seems 
certain”, he declared, “that the activities of this small group are largely 
directed from outside the Labour movement. The Me/bourne News Weekly 
appears to act as their organ.” 

Dr. Evatt’s reference to the News Weekly was immediately construed, by 
those familiar with the contents of that journal, to be his method of indicting 
the “industrial groups” which, as the article in THE Rounp TABLE already 
cited observes, “have come to be regarded as the instruments of Catholic 
Action”. The correctness of this construction was confirmed a little later 
when, becoming more specific, Dr. Evatt denounced the activities of “the 
Santamaria~McManus-Keon group”: Santamaria being the Secretary of the 
“Catholic Rural Movement” and a Director of the News Weekly, formerly 
entitled Freedom; McManus being then the Assistant Secretary of the Execu- 
tive of the Victorian Branch of the Australian Labour Party; and Keon the 
member for Yarra in the National Parliament and a supporter of “Catholic 
Action”, 

The well-known religious faith of these three gentlemen and Dr. Evatt’s 
charge} that “these industrial groups have become an instrument of power 
in the trade unions for people outside the Labour Party”, joined to the fact 
that, as the drama unfolded, the Catholic hierarchy, in a pastoral letter, which 
was signed by Cardinal Gilroy, ten Archbishops, and twenty-two Bishops, 
and was read in all Catholic churches in Australia, deplored action adverse 
to the industrial groups, revived the sectarianism that has for long been a 
factor, and at times a very potent factor, in Australian politics. A further 
puff was given to baleful flames by Dr. Babbage, the Anglican Dean of Mel- 
bourne, who accused the Roman Catholic Church of “an unedifying and 
unscrupulous pursuit of political power”. In a public address, the Prime 
Minister reproached the Labour leader for “deliberately raising the hateful 


* See THe Rounp Tasiz, No. 178, Mar. 1955, p. 192. 
t¢ Hansard, June 9, 1955, p. 1588. $ In Melbourne on May 20, 1955. 
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issue of sectarianism”. “Dr. Evatt made it clear”, said the Minister for 
Labour, putting, as he said, “the views of the Government”, that “his real 


objection was that the industrial groups were the product of a sectarian 
movement.’’* 





There is no gainsaying that since 1916, the year of the Irish rebellion in { 
Dublin and the first conscription campaign in Australia, persons whose 
national origin was or is Irish have played a prominent part in the Federal 
Parliamentary Labour Party and in meetings of the A.L.P. Federal Con- 
ference. A recent analysis, “based on patronymics and available family 
details”, shows that, on the average, the percentage of such persons at the 
Federal Conference was 43, a percentage which rose as high as 61 in sub- 


sequent years. In 1921 the percentage of such persons in the Federal Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party was 33 and, in 1951, 40. 


The figures for national origins [writes the author of this analysis}, can be 
approximate only. They can obviously be no direct or precise guide to the reli- 
gious affiliations of the Labour members, but an independent check on available 
information on that subject suggests that, in the years 1931, 1941 and 1951, 
Roman Catholics in the Federal Parliamentary Labour Party ran approximately 


10 per cent higher, and in 1921, 7 per cent higher than the figure for Irish national 
origin.t 











When regard is had to religious faith, however, it is found that the indus- 
trial groups were variously composed. Whilst the battle here under review 
was at its height, a very arresting statement in point was published in the 
press by a representative group of trade union officials: 


we are non-Catholic trade unionists who, over the years, have fought the Com- 

munist Party through the A.L.P. Industrial Groups. In that fight, we have all 

been confronted with the usual Communists’ weapons of intimidation, ballot 

rigging, sectarianism and, in some cases, actual loss of employment as a result of 
Communist stand-over tactics. . . . In the fight we have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with trade unionists of all denominations. No one has asked who is a Protestant 
and who is a Catholic. Whoever divides Catholic and Protestant to-day, in the 


common fight against Communism, by the use of the sectarian weapon, is doing 
the work of the Communists.§ 
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While united, however, in their drive against Communism, in the course 
of which, aided by the secret ballot, to which 92 unions have had recourse, 
they succeeded in dislodging avowed Communists from key positions in a 
number of the most powerful unions, it is apparent that the members of the 
industrial groups were less at one as to the primary objects of trade union 
endeavour. The dominant Catholic element within them did not subscribe 
wholeheartedly, if at all, to the objective of the Australian Labour Party, as 

* Hansard, June 9, 1955, p. 1592. 

¢ L. F. Crisp, The Australian Federal Labour Party, p. 329. 


$ It should be noted, in respect of this matter, that, since the recognition of the Irish 
Free State in 1921, there has been a steady subsidence in the feelings engendered in Irish- 
Australians by the events of 1916. This change was reflected in the adverse reaction of 


such folk to the neutrality of Eire during the Second World War. 
§ The Age, Melbourne. May 4, 1955. 
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declared in 1921 and retained thereafter, viz.: “the socialization of industry, 
production, distribution and exchange”. 


Socialism and the Roman Church 


‘T DO not think”, said Dr. Rumble,* a Catholic spokesman, “that any 
Catholic can in conscience support that Objective as an objective; above 
all, if it be intended as a future permanent régime . . . the system would 
violate moral and social justice.” “Socialism”, said Fr. Freeman, “is con- 
trary to the rights, needs and dignity of man.” Much turns, in this as in so 
many such controversies, on the meaning ascribed to the word socialism by 
the person using it. In a pamphlet entitled Socialization, published in 1948 
with the authority of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic Church 
in Australia, “socialism’’, as “a theory which advocates that the State should 
take over and operate the entire machinery of production, distribution and 
exchange” is declared to be “repugnant to Christian social principles”. 
“Socialization”, the statement continues, “is a word to which two different 
meanings are commonly attributed. By some, it is defined in the same terms 
as Socialism. . . . On other occasions, it is held to mean ‘State ownership of 
public utilities like the railways and the electrical supply, and the State owner- 
ship or control of basic industries or monopolies which cannot safely be left 
in private hands’. In this latter usage of the term, Socialization, as such, is 
not offensive to Christian principles.” 

In so far as industrial groupers gave such qualified adhesion to the basic 
plank of the Labour platform, and disapproved, as many of them manifestly 
did, of “mass action” in industrial disputes, they excited the hostility of 
the left wing of Labour. “The Santamaria party”, declared a member of the 
latter,§ “has, for its object, the destruction of the socialization plank of the 
A.L.P. platform.” Their hostility was shared by union leaders, particularly 
those in the nation-wide Australian Workers Union, who had ingrained 
traditional objections to the intrusion into their domain of politicians and 
persons aspiring to be politicians, especially when they suspected that such 
persons had a positive programme of action other than that favoured by 
themselves. 

Accordingly, when, stung by scathing criticism from his right wing because 
of the nature of his intervention in the Petrov affair, Dr. Evatt, hitherto 
ostensibly on the side of the moderates, veered towards his left wing in the 
parliamentary party and the left-wing unions in the industrial movement, 
and intimated that he would report the most acrid of such critics to the 
Federal Executive of the Australian Labour Party with a view to appropriate 
action by the Federal Conference of that party, which was then scheduled 
for January 1955, he was assured, not only of the most cordial goodwill of 
the Communist Party, but also of an all-in backing by masters of the technique 
of political and industrial warfare within the Labour movement. 

“The Federal Conference is the national rule-making and policy-making 
authority of the Australian Labour Party.”’|| It meets biennially and consists 
* Quoted by Crisp, op. cit., p. 292. t Ibid. + Socialization, pp. 1-2. 

§ Sydney Morning Herald, Mar. 18, 1955. \| Crisp, ibid., p. 19. 
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of a President, Secretary and thirty-six delegates, six from each State. Between 
conferences, very great authority is vested in the Federal Executive. It con- 
sists of a President, Secretary and twelve delegates, two from each State. 
Only delegates, in either case, have a vote. Under the rules of the Party, 
decisions of the Executive are subject to appeal to the Conference.* Subject 
thereto, the Executive has plenary powers to deal with and decide any matter 
which, in the opinion of at least seven members of the Executive, affects the 
general welfare of the Labour Movement. 

These plenary powers were exercised by the Federal Executive on Decem- 
ber 3, 1954. Having heard the charges levelled by Dr. Evatt against his 
parliamentary colleagues and the Executive of the A.L.P. in Victoria, and 
their replies thereto, it decided, by a 7—5 majority, to call a special conference 
of the Victorian Labour Party for February 26 that it might elect a new 
State Executive. It also decided to shift the date of the holding of the Federal 
Conference from January 15, 1955 to March 14, 1955, and to proscribe the 
industrial groups, as such, within the Labour Movement in Victoria. Further- 
more, it varied, in a manner calculated to affect the sitting Executive ad- 
versely, the rules governing the elegibility of delegates from Unions to attend 
the specially convened conference set down for February 26. Perceiving 
their fate, the State Executive declined to recognize the validity of their 
death warrant and sought from the Supreme Court of Victoria an injunction 
restraining the Federal Executive from holding the special conference to 
elect a new Victorian Executive before the appeal of the existing Executive 
could be heard, as the rules prescribed, by the Federal Conference, originally 
set down to meet on January 15. 

For several reasons, Mr. Justice Martin, who heard the application for an 
injunction, was unable to grant it, but, appreciating that, if the decision of 
the Federal Executive prevailed, it would be carried into effect before the 
opportunity to appeal against it, given by the rules of the party, could be 
heard, and that such appeal, when heard, would be determined by persons 
elected by delegates whose right to be at the special conference convened for 
February 26 was one of the issues to be tried, he said that he felt that “a 
great injustice [had] been done by the resolutions postponing the annual 
conference of the Federal body and calling for a new election of new Vic- 
torian delegates to that conference by the special conference’’. In the result, 
this “great injustice”, elsewhere in his comments on the same case described 
by Mr. Justice Martin as “a grave injustice”, was done. This “injustice” 
must be borne in mind as a fundamental consideration in any judicious 
assessment of subsequent, related events. 


The Feud in Victoria 
Bee special conference of the Victorian Labour Party was held on 
February 26 and, as was expected, the six delegates to the Federal Con- 
ference chosen by it included no one of the six who would have been present 
had that Conference been held in January as scheduled. As the old State 
Executive continued and continues in being, though reduced numerically 
* See Crisp, Federal Executive Rules, ibid., p. 317—Rule 7. 
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by resignations, one of them being that of Mr. Cain, then the Labour Premier 
of Victoria, there were and are two State Executives in Victoria, each 
describing the other as spurious. Meanwhile, in Queensland, the stocks of 
the Industrial Groupers, previously high, fell sharply because of denuncia- 
tions by the President and Secretary of the Australian Workers Union of the 
purposeful infiltrations of what they called “The Catholic Political Move- 
ment”, In New South Wales the Executive of the party was strongly in 
favour of the Industrial Groups, but some of the trade-union leaders loudly 
proclaimed their approval of Dr. Evatt’s crusade. 

In due course the delegates to the March Federal Conference foregathered 
in Hobart. Victoria was represented by twelve men—six from the old State 
Executive and six from the new. The former asked the Federal Executive 
to declare that, in the proceedings to consider which of the two groups of 
Victorian delegates was entitled to seats at the Conference table, the ruling 
given in like case in 1927 would apply. Under it, the two contesting groups 
were excluded from the Conference until the matter in issue between them 
was determined by the remaining thirty delegates. The Federal Executive 
by nine votes to three—the dissentients being the Premier of Queensland 
and the two delegates from New South Wales—declined to follow this 
precedent and decided to accredit the six delegates the constitutionality of 
whose election had been questioned. Thereupon, seventeen of the delegates— 
six from New South Wales, five from Queensland (two of them the Premier 
and Colonial Treasurer), four from Western Australia (two of them members 
of the Commonwealth Parliament) and two from Tasmania (one of them 
Senator Cole)—withdrew from the Conference. The remaining thirteen 
delegates, together with the six from Victoria whose credentials had been 
challenged, proceeded to determine the policy of the Australian Labour 
Party, in domestic and external affairs, for the two years next following. 

Of all the delegations, that of South Australia alone was undivided. Its 
attitude is consistent with the withdrawal, in 1953, of official Labour sup- 
port from the Industrial Groups by the more radical Australian Labour 
Party of South Australia and may reflect the fact that, “in this State, the 
proportion of Catholics is by far the lowest in Australia”.* It is also note- 
worthy that, if the six delegates from Victoria be excluded, twelve of the 
minority of thirteen who determined Labour’s national policy for the next 
two years came from the three States “smallest in regard to Labour organiza- 
tion, finance and manpower”.t Furthermore, one of the two delegates from 
Western Australia, each of whom remained at the Conference in defiance of 
their State Executive officers’ advice to the contrary, was himself a non- 
unionist. 

The political consequences in Victoria of the decisions of the Hobart Con- 
ference were swift, dramatic and far-reaching. The new and, as it is asserted, 
“unconstitutionally elected” State Executive expelled 104 persons from the 
party and declared spurious 78 of the 320 Labour branches in Victoria. The 
proscribed included four members of the then Labour Government in Vic- 


* D. W. Rawson, ‘A.L.P. Industrial Groups—An Assessment’ (The Australian Quarterly, 
Dec. 1954, p. 44). + News Weekly, Jan. 5, 1955. 
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of a President, Secretary and thirty-six delegates, six from each State. Between 
conferences, very great authority is vested in the Federal Executive. It con- 
sists of a President, Secretary and twelve delegates, two from each State. 
Only delegates, in either case, have a vote. Under the rules of the Party, 
decisions of the Executive are subject to appeal to the Conference.* Subject 
thereto, the Executive has plenary powers to deal with and decide any matter 
which, in the opinion of at least seven members of the Executive, affects the 
general welfare of the Labour Movement. 

These plenary powers were exercised by the Federal Executive on Decem- 
ber 3, 1954. Having heard the charges levelled by Dr. Evatt against his 
parliamentary colleagues and the Executive of the A.L.P. in Victoria, and 
their replies thereto, it decided, by a 7-5 majority, to call a special conference 
of the Victorian Labour Party for February 26 that it might elect a new 
State Executive. It also decided to shift the date of the holding of the Federal 
Conference from January 15, 1955 to March 14, 1955, and to proscribe the 
industrial groups, as such, within the Labour Movement in Victoria. Further- 
more, it varied, in a manner calculated to affect the sitting Executive ad- 
versely, the rules governing the elegibility of delegates from Unions to attend 
the specially convened conference set down for February 26. Perceiving 
their fate, the State Executive declined to recognize the validity of their 
death warrant and sought from the Supreme Court of Victoria an injunction 
restraining the Federal Executive from holding the special conference to 
elect a new Victorian Executive before the appeal of the existing Executive 
could be heard, as the rules prescribed, by the Federal Conference, originally 
set down to meet on January 15. 

For several reasons, Mr. Justice Martin, who heard the application for an 
injunction, was unable to grant it, but, appreciating that, if the decision of 
the Federal Executive prevailed, it would be carried into effect before the 
opportunity to appeal against it, given by the rules of the party, could be 
heard, and that such appeal, when heard, would be determined by persons 
elected by delegates whose right to be at the special conference convened for 
February 26 was one of the issues to be tried, he said that he felt that “a 
gteat injustice [had] been done by the resolutions postponing the annual 
conference of the Federal body and calling for a new election of new Vic- 
torian delegates to that conference by the special conference”. In the result, 
this “great injustice”, elsewhere in his comments on the same case described 
by Mr. Justice Martin as “a grave injustice”, was done. This “injustice” 
must be borne in mind as a fundamental consideration in any judicious 
assessment of subsequent, related events. 


The Feud in Victoria 


ews special conference of the Victorian Labour Party was held on 

February 26 and, as was expected, the six delegates to the Federal Con- 

ference chosen by it included no one of the six who would have been present 

had that Conference been held in January as scheduled. As the old State 

Executive continued and continues in being, though reduced numerically 
* See Crisp, Federal Executive Rules, sbid., p. 317—Rule 7. 
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by resignations, one of them being that of Mr. Cain, then the Labour Premier 
of Victoria, there were and are two State Executives in Victoria, each 
describing the other as spurious. Meanwhile, in Queensland, the stocks of 
the Industrial Groupers, previously high, fell sharply because of denuncia- 
tions by the President and Secretary of the Australian Workers Union of the 
purposeful infiltrations of what they called “The Catholic Political Move- 
ment”. In New South Wales the Executive of the party was strongly in 
favour of the Industrial Groups, but some of the trade-union leaders loudly 
proclaimed their approval of Dr. Evatt’s crusade. 

In due course the delegates to the March Federal Conference foregathered 
in Hobart. Victoria was represented by twelve men—six from the old State 
Executive and six from the new. The former asked the Federal Executive 
to declare that, in the proceedings to consider which of the two groups of 
Victorian delegates was entitled to seats at the Conference table, the ruling 
given in like case in 1927 would apply. Under it, the two contesting groups 
were excluded from the Conference until the matter in issue between them 
was determined by the remaining thirty delegates. The Federal Executive 
by nine votes to three—the dissentients being the Premier of Queensland 
and the two delegates from New South Wales—declined to follow this 
precedent and decided to accredit the six delegates the constitutionality of 
whose election had been questioned. Thereupon, seventeen of the delegates— 
six from New South Wales, five from Queensland (two of them the Premier 
and Colonial Treasurer), four from Western Australia (two of them members 
of the Commonwealth Parliament) and two from Tasmania (one of them 
Senator Cole)—withdrew from the Conference. The remaining thirteen 
delegates, together with the six from Victoria whose credentials had been 
challenged, proceeded to determine the policy of the Australian Labour 
Party, in domestic and external affairs, for the two years next following. 

Of all the delegations, that of South Australia alone was undivided. Its 
attitude is consistent with the withdrawal, in 1953, of official Labour sup- 
port from the Industrial Groups by the more radical Australian Labour 
Party of South Australia and may reflect the fact that, “in this State, the 
proportion of Catholics is by far the lowest in Australia”.* It is also note- 
worthy that, if the six delegates from Victoria be excluded, twelve of the 
minority of thirteen who determined Labour’s national policy for the next 
two years came from the three States “smallest in regard to Labour organiza- 
tion, finance and manpower”.t Furthermore, one of the two delegates from 
Western Australia, each of whom remained at the Conference in defiance of 
their State Executive officers’ advice to the contrary, was himself a non- 
unionist. 

The political consequences in Victoria of the decisions of the Hobart Con- 
ference were swift, dramatic and far-reaching. The new and, as it is asserted, 
“unconstitutionally elected” State Executive expelled 104 persons from the 
party and declared spurious 78 of the 320 Labour branches in Victoria, The 
proscribed included four members of the then Labour Government in Vic- 


* D. W. Rawson, ‘A.L.P. Industrial Groups—An Assessment’ (The Australian Quarterly, 
Dec. 1954, p. 44). + News Weekly, Jan. 5, 1955. 
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toria and seven of Dr. Evatt’s erstwhile, though reluctant followers. The 
former retaliated by encompassing the overthrow of the Cain Administra- 
tion; the latter, through the mouth of Robert Joshua, M.C., their leader, 
informed the Speaker of the House of Representatives that “at the express 
wish of the rank and file members of the party in our electorates and of the 
constitutionally elected central executive of the Victorian branch of the 
Australian Labour Party, we no longer recognize the leadership of the right 
honourable member for Barton (Dr. Evatt) and wish to be known as the 
Australian Labour Party (Anti-Communist)”. The deputy leader of this 
“Santamaria Group”, as Dr. Evatt prefers to call it, is Mr. Michael Keon. 
In August 1955 it was joined by Senator Cole. 

The fate of the Labour men in New South Wales and in Queensland who 
had boycotted the Federal Conference was arrested by the destruction of the 
Cain Administration and the annihilation, at the ensuing elections in Vic- 
toria, of the anti-Evatt candidates. “Once sectarian prejudice and religious 
bigotry are aroused and organized”, remarked the News Weekly,* “they are 
almost invincible.” Nevertheless, the “‘groupers” then polled 150,519 votes. 
Many of these, when the second preference of those who cast them became 
effective, enlarged the majorities of the non-Labour parties. This fact revived 
respect in the dissidents in New South Wales and Queensland for “the prin- 
ciples of Party discipline”, and induced restraint in their opponents. In New 
South Wales, where, for a time, it seemed that the Victorian drama would 
be re-enacted, an uneasy truce was negotiated. The decisions of the Hobart 
Conference were acquiesced in and, in obedience to the Federal Executive, 
a special Conference to elect a new State Executive was held. At this Con- 
ference the pro- and anti-Evatt forces were in almost equal strength, but, 
under the system of voting applied, the slight lead held by those opposed to 
the Labour Leader gave them unchallengeable control of the new State 
Executive. At the same time, as the News Weekly ruefully observed, the two 
positions on the Federal Conference were won by avowed enemies of the 
Industrial Groupers. Behind the scenes, the Labour Premier of New South 
Wales strove skilfully for a modus vivendi, and, in the result, will lead an 
outwardly united party to the polls at the State election on December 3. In 
Queensland, a move to censure the Premier and the Colonial Treasurer for 
their conduct as delegates to the Hobart Conference was defeated, but, here 
again, the cracks behind the facade hastily thrown up by political expediency 
will probably show up at the next State Conference of the Party. 

In short, the Labour Party in Australia is in much the same state as it was 
when torn asunder by the conscription issue in 1916-17. Explicably enough, 
Dr. Mannix, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Melbourne, then an ardent 
anti-conscriptionist, is now a warm supporter of the industrial groups in 
their stand for “a just social order” and an ending of Communist influence 
in Australian affairs. Although denied official Labour Party recognition in 
the trade unions, these groups remain as set as ever on their objectives, 
though now handicapped in their struggle for them. Their disablement has 
been welcomed by the Communist Party which, through shrewdly selected 

* On June 1, 1955. 
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candidates, is again successfully pressing its campaign for control over big 
and strategically placed unions. 

In the Federal Parliament, the Anti-Communist Labour Party has lost no 
opportunity of ascribing Communist sympathies to Dr. Evatt and his lieu- 
tenants and of indicting him as “the wrecker” of the Labour Party. These 
ascriptions and accusations have evoked spirited rejoinders but no one of 
them has weakened the general impression that, however unwittingly, the 
Labour leader has, by his actions, blunted the most effective weapon as yet 
devised in the Commonwealth to combat Communism in its trade-union 
world. In March 1954 THE Rounp TaBLe had an article entitled “Australian 
Labour Moves Right”. Today, under the same leadership and because of 
that leadership, it is moving convulsively to the left. 


Australia, 
November 1955. 








NEW ZEALAND 


A CAUTIOUS BUDGET 


LTHOUGH relatively brief, the first Financial Statement presented by 

Mr. J. T. Watts on July 21 resembled earlier statements presented since 

1949 by Mr. Holland. There was the same note of cautious compromise with 

political expediency in regard to tax concessions announced. Yet Mr. Watts 
laid more explicit stress on the need for a compensatory fiscal policy. 


When the private sector shows a tendency to over-spend, Budget policy 
should aim at off-setting that tendency by spending less than the receipts into 
Government accounts. When private business shows a tendency to under-spend 
then it should be the function of the Budget to offset that tendency by a more 


liberal programme of expenditure, suitable tax reductions and by an adequate 
borrowing policy. 


Obviously he had to consider the popular demand for tax reductions and 
potential Opposition criticism of any strong taxing policy. Or the other 
hand, in a situation that is at least mildly inflationary, with expanding public 
investment for development also called for in view of increasing population, 
his concessions may appear to critics concerned over inflation to yield more 
to expediency than was appropriate in the light of his mention of anti- 
inflationary budgeting. 

As has been the case since 1953 the Public Accounts, as set out separately 
in the Consolidated Fund, the Social Security Fund, the Public Works 
Account and elsewhere, have been supplemented by a summary which con- 
solidates them. The main innovation this year is that petrol and other 
taxation is credited to the National Roads Fund, from which is met expendi- 
ture on maintenance previously appearing in the Consolidated Fund, and on 
construction previously appearing in the Public Works Account. 

This summary is presented in a condensed form in the following table. 
From one point of view it presents what appears to bea very healthy position. 
From another point of view it raises questions as to present and future con- 
sequences of the Government’s fiscal policy. 

Revenue in 1954-55 exceeded that in 1953-54, mainly through an increase 
of £7-5 million in income tax, {6-5 million in Social Security taxation on 
income and smaller increases in sales taxation and customs duties. Of course 
some taxation, which in 1953-4 went to the Consolidated Fund, in 1954-5 
went to the National Roads Fund. The increased expenditure on social ser- 
vices is attributable mainly to education, and to social-security age, hospital 
and pharmaceutical benefits. With total revenue of the Consolidated Fund 
and Social Security Fund at approximately £247-5 million, and expenditure 
at approximately £237°5 million, the reported surpluses are £6-8 million in 
the Consolidated Fund and {3-1 million in the Social Security Fund. The 
Consolidated Fund expenditure, however, includes excess provision for 
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Summary of N.Z. Public Account for years 1953-54 and 1954-55 


1953-54 1954-$5 





























(1) RECEIPTS (£ million) 
(A) Taxation—Consolidated Fund and Social Security Fund. » 20§°9 218-6 
Interest, Profits and Departmental receipts . . : : 26-2 28-9 
232°1 247°5 
(B) National Roads Fund receipts . . ? ‘ ‘ ; 18-2 
232-1 265-7 
(C) Borrowings (after providing for debt repayments) 
Within New Zealand . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; - 35°38 24'1 
Overseas ; ; , ; : ; : - 12% 11°6 
; — ee = ee 
Sundry capital receipts and transfers . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2I°1 381 
Receipts of Electricity Supply, Working Railways and 
other Accounts in excess of expenditure . ‘ ‘ 15 
3089 343°4 
; (11) EXPENDITURE 
i (A) Payments and transfers from the Consolidated Fund and Social 
5 Security Fund: 
‘ Social Services. ; : . : ° ‘ . 10§°7 114°0 
Defence : , . : F > . ‘ ‘ 29°0 24°1 
Maintenance of works ‘ , ‘ , ‘ ‘ 15‘! 9°0 
Development of Industry , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; 13°2 13°6 
Stabilization (subsidies) . * . . ‘ ; 14°5 12°9 
Other . ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘ - gts 63°9 
228-9 237°5 
E (B) National Roads Fund ; . ; - d ; F 148 
(C) Works and other capital expenditure . ‘ : ° , 67-2 59°8 
, Other expenditure—Defence Fund . ; ; ‘ , 3°2 
Miscellaneous purchases of investments. , . , 6-0 10°4 
j 302°1 325°7 
(D) Over-all cash surplus or deficit 
' Sale of State Advances Corporation securities to trading 
banks , ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 12°0 
Fixed deposits with trading banks in New Zealand . . 14°6 
Increase in cash (and imprest) balances . ; ‘ , 18-8 3°1 
P 308°9 343°4 
; debt repayment {5 million, and transfers of £1 million to the Defence Fund, 
£2 million to the Public Works Account, and £3-5 million to the National 
Development Loans Account; so critics have suggested that the surplus 
: should properly be treated as £21-4 million. The lower expenditure on works 
and capital expenditure, as compared with 1953-54, was due to critical staff 
shortages. Although these are likely to continue, expenditure under this 
“heading is estimated at £73-9 million for the current year. The increase in 
deposits with the trading banks is discussed below in connexion with recent 
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developments in monetary controls. With tax revenue estimated cautiously 
in the Estimates for 1955-36, and with increased expenditure estimated in 
education and social-security benefits, a probable surplus of £2-4 million in 
the Consolidated Fund is forecast. 


Tax Reductions 


jae astringent side of the Budget was represented by the termination of 
special depreciation provisions in respect of the construction of com- 
mercial buildings, though on industrial and farming plant and machinery 
they are to continue until March 31, 1957, at least. The Minister announced 
the immediate gazetting of regulations increasing the minimum deposits 
under hire-purchase agreements to 50 per cent for motor vehicles and 15 per 
cent for other goods, and limiting the periods for payment of the balance to 
18 and 24 months respectively. 

The concessionary side covered increases in social-security benefits and 
reductions in taxation. In accordance with the recommendations of a recent 
Conference on Care of the Aged, the allowable incomes of women bene- 
ficiaries doing domestic work and nursing were raised to £156 in any year; 
age benefit was extended to unmarried women aged 55 to 60 and unfit for 
work; the Social Security Commission was given discretionary authority to 
raise the age benefit to single persons living alone from £3. 10s. to £3. 155. 
per week, and increased benefits were conceded to sufferers from tuber- 
culosis. 

The principal tax modifications announced were the replacement of the 
succession and estate duties by a single estate duty with a much reduced 
scale, expected to reduce revenue from death duties by about 17} per cent, 
and a marked reduction in the scale of gift duties. Some further minor 
exemptions from sales tax were announced. In regard to income tax the 
Minister stated his decision that “the most equitable way of providing assist- 
ance for the lower and middle-income groups” would be a 20 per cent rebate 
on tax as computed on present rates and conditions, subject to a maximum 
limit of £75, and extended only to taxpayers other than companies, a con- 
cession involving a probable reduction in potential revenue of £7-5 million 
per year. These concessions, the Minister claimed, would raise the total tax 
remissions under the National Government since 1949 to at least a potential 
£50 million per year, although of course actual tax revenue has risen through- 
out. 

These tax concessions need to be examined in relation to the current ex- 
periments in monetary control, while the increased estimates in regard to 


development works should be considered in relation to current needs and 
bottlenecks. 


Financial Restraints 


yan eoageea measures have been made necessary by the balance-of- 
payments deficit of £38-5 million for the year ending March 31, 1955; 
of which about £20 million may have been due to the lag in payments for 
dairy produce and meat consequent on the shift from bulk purchase to free 
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marketing. The remainder must be associated with the sharp rise of £52 mil- 
lion in private imports as compared with the previous year. For the year 
ending 30 June the estimated deficit was {42-3 million, and oversea assets 
of the banking system, after falling to about £94 million at the end of March, 
rose only slowly to about £105 million at the end of June, at which date a 
seasonal decline normally begins. A slight fall in import prices, increased 
imports and a rise in domestic production stabilized price levels; but a rise 
in the number of unfilled vacancies may be indicative of increasing strains 
of over-employment.* 

The National Government has deliberately narrowed its range of economic 
controls. Residual import controls are probably irksome mainly in regard to 
purchases from the dollar area. The scope of price control, though still not 
inconsiderable, has been reduced. Subsidies have been virtually pegged for 
some time. The main remaining weapons are building control of commercial 
building; control through the Capital Issues Committee of issues of £10,000 
and over; control of interest rates offered by building and investment societies, 
trustee savings banks and local bodies, and control of deposit rates by trading 
enterprises permitted to accept deposits. Rates on private mortgages, not 
large enough to come under the Capital Issues Committee, though not con- 
trolled are greatly influenced by the lending rates of the State Advances 
Corporation. Preference-share dividends on new issues are limited to 5 per 
cent cumulative. To these have now been added the regulations for hire- 
purchase agreements, which are claimed by those affected to be irksome 
because of the repayment periods fixed, and because of the way in which 
they have been drafted. In the special circumstances of New Zealand these 
regulations may even affect some industrial purchasers. The relaxation of 
controls makes Reserve Bank monetary control and government fiscal policy 
especially important. 

The limited scope of the capital market in New Zealand makes trading- 
bank advances important sources of intermediate or even long-term credit. 
Smaller-sized concerns find it difficult to float securities. Underwriting ser- 
vices, though expending, are still limited. There are very few flotations of 
largish new concerns, Tasman Pulp and Paper standing out as almost an 
exception. Custom, the preferences of investors and the nature of company 
taxation make for reliance on bank advances rather than on issues of share 
capital. It has recently been almost impossible for smaller local bodies to fill 
their loans at the set maximum of 4 per cent, though the larger ones have had 
more success. The average yield on government securities has been rising, 
and was 4°13 per cent in March 1955. Many critics have been urging the 
Government to allow interest rates to rise on the ground that pressure on 
other controls would thereby be reduced. The Minister of Finance has, how- 
ever, countered with the reply that slightly higher rates would have little 
effect on private saving and would be of little assistance in the selective 
direction of investment, while substantial increases would have serious effects 
on housing finance. However, on October 5 he announced that the 1955 
National Development Loan, for an amount of {10 million only, would 

* See Tue Rounp TaBLe, No. 180, Sept. 1955, P- 415+ 
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offer a return of up to £4. 25. 4d. per cent for 11-year maturities, and that the 
interest rate for local-body loans would be raised to 4$ per cent. 


Evolution of Reserve Bank Policy 


ht awe the past year the Reserve Bank has at last been able to make some 
use of its power to vary the reserve ratios of the trading banks and to 
vary its own discount rate, which in practice has applied only to transactions 
with the trading banks. It has had to act in face of a marked rise in advances, 
associated with the rise in imports partly as consequence and partly as cause. 
Advances rose from £49 million in June 1954 to an interim peak of {170 
million in October, fell to £164 million in February 1955, rising with the 
demand for accommodation to meet income-tax payments to a peak of 
£194 million on April 6, falling thereafter slowly to £184 million at the end 
of June. 

At the end of May 1954, after a warning given privately some months 
before, the Reserve Bank raised the ratios to 25 per cent of demand deposits 
and 12} per cent of time deposits. This, together with the increase in advances, 
put the banks, taken together, from time to time in debt to the Reserve Bank. 
The latter has thus been in a position to apply a discount-rate policy. Yet it 
still had to allow for normal seasonal changes in the flow of funds and in 
needs for accommodation; for the flow of funds to the Public Account when 
income-tax payments fall due or when a government loan is being floated. 
So in September 1954 the ratios were eased to 20 and 10 per cent during the 
flotation of the 1954 National Development Loan, raised to 25 and 124 per 
cent on December 1, 1954, eased to 15 and 7} per cent on February 28 in 
view of accruing tax payments, and raised successively on June 2, July 1, 
and August 1 to reach 214 and 7} per cent, and on October 7 to 24 and 7} per 
cent respectively. The discount rate was raised to 34 per cent in April 1954, 
to 4 per cent in November 1954, to 5 per cent on July 1, 1955, and to 6 per 
cent on September 1. By agreement the rate for advances is held between 
4 and 5 per cent and the average rate has recently been about 4:7 per cent, 
so that the last increase together with the October increase in the ratio exerts 
indeed a penal pressure on the banks. At the time of highest pressure the 
Treasury, by arrangement with the Reserve Bank, placed money on short- 
term fixed deposit with the trading banks, as indicated in the summary of 
the Public Account. These deposits had been repaid by the end of July. 


Problems of Restriction 


|S recent months government spokesmen have emphasized that the present 
restrictions are a consequence of the country’s attempting to do too much 
too quickly. The Minister of Industries and Commerce, Mr. Eyre, has said 
bluntly : “Manufacturers may find that they can no longer finance extensions 
which they consider necessary to enable them to mest the demand for their 
goods, goods which they believe to be essential for the expansion of pro- 
duction.” 

While old-established farmers are probably well placed, those who are 
developing new farms, or improving back-country farms, or taking over 
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farms from older farmers, face heavier needs for finance in view of present 
high costs and high stock prices, the latter a consequence of expansion. Less 
than 10 per cent of the great increase in advances over the last ten years has 
gone in advances directly to farmers. So a policy which reduces all types of 
advances could bear heavily on farmers. The large Stock and Station Agents 
are handicapped in extending the assistance they have traditionally given in 
farm finance and development by the limited expansion in capital permitted 
to them, and by the impact of credit restriction. 

The short-term problem is one phase in the rapid process of development 
necessitated by the rise in the natural increase of population since 1945. In 
addition to prompt warning of this immediate problem, the Government 
might have done more to secure research and informed discussion on the 
balanced, yet flexible, long-term programmes called for. Seen against such a 
programme, the particular form of the past and present policy of tax remis- 
sion might have less appeal. A more positive compensatory fiscal policy, by 
reducing somewhat the current direct and indirect pressure of consumer 
demand, might have eased the pressure of over-employment and also have 
made it easier to ensure that monetary restriction is sufficiently selective and 
well directed. 


Public Works Policy and Problems 


HEN introducing the public works programme, the Minister of Finance 

spoke of “tight control over Government capital expenditure”. The 
basic control which made the 1954-55 expenditure £7 million less than 
estimates lies in shortage of labour on the jobs, and equally pronounced 
shortage of professional designing, research and field staff. This is associated 
with relatively low salaries for engineers, architects, scientists and other 
technical workers, and for university teachers and research workers. Accord- 
ing to the Secretary of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
no other Commonwealth country pays so little for scientific posts of com- 
parable importance, and the same might be said of the other categories. The 
Government has, overcautiously, made relatively slight and delayed increases, 
though it has been perplexed by difficulties of separating the problem from 
that of higher administrative salaries in the public service. So the problem 
is becoming acute, for few countries have greater relative needs than has 
New Zealand in this field. 

The 1955-56 programme contemplates an expenditure of £73-9 million. 
Electricity generation is given high priority, for expanding demand peren- 
nially threatens to outrun supply. Prospects have improved in the South 
Island, with accelerated progress on the great Roxburgh scheme offering 
promise of supplies by the end of 1956, and a decision by the Government 
to make an earlier start with the even larger Benmore scheme on the Waitaki 
River. Short-period prospects in the North Island have improved with the 
commencement of work on the site of a coal-fired plant near Mercer, in the 
lower Waikato. With a designed capacity of 180,000 KW it will call for 
an increase in coal output of up to 800,000 tons per year, and the site has 
been chosen so that supplies from the Waikato mines to the south can be 
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supplemented by supplies from a lower-grade field at Maramarua to the east. 
One more of the Waikato hydroelectric schemes should come into supply at 
the end of 1956, and the next in 1959. Meantime, Geothermal Development 
Ltd. has been founded as a joint venture of the British Atomic Energy 
Authority and the New Zealand Government for the production of elec- 
tricity and heavy water, and a contract has been let to a British firm for 
supply of a 45,000 KW plant. Scientific surveys indicate that steam for 
generating 200,000 KW may be available on the basis of shallow boring to 
the present limit of about 3,200 feet, though if really deep boring released 
superheated steam with low water content the possibilities would: be im- 
mensely greater. Little seems to have been done in regard to the long-term 
prospect, after about 1962, and the exploratory and designing work involved 
really calls urgently for an increase in skilled technical staff. 

Annual increases of 10,000-12,000 pupils in primary schools, seeping now 
into the post-primary schools, and soon into the universities, require an 
expanding building programme. An initial building expansion is under way 
in the universities, and a new type of design for schools has been introduced 
which may reduce cost by 15 per cent, as well as easing design problems, and 
so may reduce the lag on building. 

In describing the railway system as in a “completely run down condition” 
the new Mirlister may have exaggerated, yet it is handicapped by uncompleted 
improvement programmes. Increased freight and suburban passenger traffic, 
which increased the operating surplus, also increased the need for rolling 
stock, marshalling yards and running-way improvements. Resort to rail cars 
for country passenger services and to diesel traction for freight traffic calls 
for further service facilities. There are critical shortages in engine crews and 
maintenance workers, and the largest workshop operates with half its proper 
staff. There are similar lags, for similar reasons, in the plans for improvements 
in the telephone and telegraph services. 

The national Roads Board finds itself with a larger revenue than it can 
spend effectively. Last year’s determined bridge-replacement programme 
attained a rate at which it would require twenty-five years to replace already 
obsolescent wooden bridges. To ease design problems through greater 
standardization and to tap additional resources the Board is shifting towards 
steel construction, and may seek to attract oversea contractors. It is pleasing 
to note record progress in another field, though little notice was paid to it in 
the Budget. The Lands and Survey Department brought almost 49,000 acres 
of land into cultivation during the year, and is improving no less than 69,000 
acres for early settlement as developed farms. Meantime supplies of super- 
phosphate have been increased, and aerial broadcasting of fertilizers, weed- 
killers and baits for pests continues its spectacular expansion. As the Director 
General of Agriculture points out in his report, the increase in agricultural 
production in New Zealand over the last eight years has been appreciably 
greater than the increase in the quantity of exports, and, since this trend is 


likely to continue, the development of new land and the improvement of 
marginal lands are all the more important. 


New Zealand, 
November 1955. 



































for the following reasons:— 


£4.0.0 interest per annum on each {100 invested. 4%, Defence 
Bonds cost {5 cach and you may hold upto £1,000 of them in addition to — 
all holdings of earlier issues. 


£3.0.0 income-tax-free bonus after 10 years on euch {£100 
invested. If encashed between 5 and 10 years the bonus will be 1%. 


100% capital security because Defence Bonds are free from all 
fluctuations. They are the finest investment of their type. 


BUY ALL YOU CAN. 
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